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NEW EMPHASIS 
NEW TECHNIQUES 


Yes, composition at the typewriter 








can and should be taught. Here 
is a book that will prove to you 
that a high degree of usable skill 

can be developed in both 


composition and _ typing. 





PERSONAL 
P 


AND PROFESSIONAL 


By S$: J. WANOUS 
PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL TYPING is a distinctive new type of book that teaches students 


how to compose at the typewriter and how to write on the typewriter. Composing drills are started 
in the seventh lesson and are included in most of the following lessons. 


Basic writing principles are explained and illustrated. Students set up their problems, gather and 
organize their information, write and revise the material, and prepare their finished work. 


The students are given writing problems to solve on the typewriter. Problems include composing 
and typing personal notes, personal letters, semi-business letters, business letters, outlines, short 
essays, and short articles. 


Special techniques are used to develop speed and accuracy in typewriting. English compositions, 
spelling, punctuation, word usage, and correct style are emphasized. 
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Each Day a New Start 


‘‘Now, more than ever before”’ is used so often to add emphasis to a conten- 
tion that it becomes as useless as an overflow of water after a pail is filled. We 
look so much for some means to identify our particular preachment as the key 
to open the final door of knowledge, the finger to point to the unique answer 
which shall be taken for the basis of all our thinking at least until the wisdom of 
future ages shall find out the right. 


So, in presenting my thesis, let me say not ‘‘more than ever before,’’ but 
*‘Now, just as in every decade, or generation,’’ we-need to appraise our present 
practices. No matter how fast we try to gear our business education to the needs 
of the modernized business office, we seem to be always too many years behind. 


The new teacher fresh from college, enthusiastic, anxious to practice the 
ways and means of imparting knowledge and attitudes may not realize that his 
*“‘new methods’”’ can become formalized; unless he guards against it, he may 
find that what ideas he got in college instead of stimulating him to constant 
questioning of the efficacy of his efforts and the value of his results, have become 
atrophied and sterile. 


The business teacher needs to know what kind of work his graduates do. He 
must discount the job descriptions given by employers who want beginning 
help; rather he must try to get from the graduates a frank description of what 
they really are doing. The teacher will find too many times that the ‘“‘good 
bright girl’’ is doing routine work that a good, but not necessarily bright, girl 
could do better and without being disillusioned — And so with meetings and 
conventions. The teacher should for his own professional growth attend them. 

8 He should realize that he must never take anything presented by a speaker or 
=I demonstrator as an answer, but as a factor to use in the eternal march for the 
answer which never is found completely, or if it is found, becomes immediately 

out of date. Has this been said before? Yes, often. But it needs repeating. 

4 Inertia must be resisted all the time. Let us drink in from our college courses 
; the best thinking of today, based upon experiences of the past. Let us absorb 
from our convention meetings the results of new theories being tried, the con- 

5 CUE clusions from new research. Let us remember that today’s new is tomorrow’s 
old. As these college teachers and convention speakers bring to us the results of 


rt their devotion and labor, let us listen, drink in, absorb, and use these results not 
2 as finalities but as stimulations from which to react by watching and working 
: for whatever newness we can invent and try. 
1 as Harold E. Cowan, president of Eastern Business 


Teachers Association; Dedham, Massachusetts. 
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Business Edueation in Europe: 
Teaching Methods and Class- 


room Techniques 


by J. WILSON GETSINGER, SUPERVISOR OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
SAN DIEGO CITY SCHOOLS, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


The first of two articles based upon a report by Dr. Getsinger 

to the superintendent of schools and the Board of Education, 

San Diego City Schools, as a result of his travel, visitation, 

and study in twelve European countries while on sabbatical 
leave in 1954-55. 


This report covers visits to a very limited 
number of schools in each of twelve Euro- 
pean countries. The countries visited were: 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Holland, Italy, Norway, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland. The entire 
plan was a personal one, without help from 
any official agency in America. It deals 
with things observed and personal impres- 
sions, and is in no sense a comprehensive 
study. 

Each of the twelve countries has a pro- 
gram that they call “Commercial Educa- 


tion” or some very similar name. The term 
“Business Education” is used by the Inter- 
national Society for Business Education, but 
is not in general use in the various countries. 
In some countries this program is closely 


related to technical education. In others 
the control and supervision of the two pro- 
grams are by entirely different official agen- 
cies. 

In a recent report, observers for the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion state that they saw no bad management 
practices in Europe that they had not also 
seen in the United States; that practices are 
equally good in quality; but that the per- 
centage of good practices is higher in the 
U.S. than in Europe. The same might well 
be said for teaching methods. 

To list the good and bad practices ob- 
served would almost mean writing a book 
on teaching methods. Many of them were 
so obviously good, or bad, or indifferent 
(which means bad, for classroom time is too 
valuable to tolerate indifferent methods) 
that I feel justified in judging them although 
many were based on brief periods of observa- 
tion, and sometimes without understanding 
the language being used by the teacher. 
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Most classroom visits were for a full 
period. Where possible, the observer sat in 
the rear in order to disturb the normal 
procedures as little as possible, and also to 
see what nearby students were actually 
doing. It was also possible to take brief 
notes when sitting in a back row. 


Sometimes the “professors” could not 
understand the request to sit in the back 
row. They usually sit on a raised platform 
in front, and often are flanked in their easy 
chair by two or three other chairs for dis- 
tinguished guests and inspectors. 


Some teachers asked if the guest wished 
to question the students. This also seems 
to be a usual practice. In such cases, I stated 
that I would be glad to try to answer stu- 
dents’ questions about America in the last 
5 or 10 minutes of the period, if the instructor 
wished. This led to some quite interesting 
experiences. 


SOME METHODS OBSERVED, GOOD AND BAD. 
Lecture was used in a great many cases, and 
with the usual results, both good and bad. 
One of the better ones was in a class on 
Economic Policy. The instructor was the 
director of an Escuela Superior in Spain. 
One half of his 36 students sat around a large 
table with him. The other half sat around 
the wall on plain chairs and took notes as 
best they could. 


All rose with much deference when he 
entered, remained standing until he asked 
them to be seated, and even then stood until 
he had taken his seat. He ran through an 
assignment in the paper-backed book, of 
which he was the author, calling attention 
to important sentences and paragraphs. 
Some had copies of the book and under- 
lined the passages. More did not have copies. 
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Of these, some took notes, copious or brief, 
others listened but did no more. 

He then lectured, using the blackboard 
once, briefly, for a line chart. Interest 
gradually waned, some students surrepti- 
tiously read in the book, one was “casting 
up” some figures which could not have been 
related to the subject. Several looked ahead 
with the vacant stare that seemed to indicate 
far-away thoughts. Toward the end of the 
period, attention seemed to revive and con- 
centrate again on the lecturer’s words. At 
no time did he have any information on what 
they were learning or thinking. Nor did he 
seem to have any information on what they 
already knew. Several of the students were 
mature adults, two or three of them looked 
like distinguished businessmen. The lecturer 
spoke in Spanish, of course, which I could 
only partially follow. As lectures go, he did 
a good job of lecturing. 

Teaching One Pupil before a Group. An 
unusual method was used by a Spanish 
teacher with a very large class of more than 
100 boys and girls about age 12, seated in 
a large amphitheater type of classroom. His 
subject was arithmetic, and he was attempt- 
ing to teach some new concepts dealing with 
the measurement of quantity, distance, and 
volume. 

He called one small boy up to the platform 
and addressed this boy alone for the rest of 
the class period, attempting to teach these 
concepts to the one boy while all the others 
looked on. He would explain, then ask 
questions of the boy. When the right answer 
came (at first all the answers were right, 
indicating a careful attempt to lay a sound 
base of known facts) the boy was directed 
to write the key words on the blackboard. 
When the answer was wrong the teacher 
called for other answers while the boy suf- 
fered and the class suffered with him. At 
such times the class would be very quiet, 
then a few tentative hands would appear, 
timidly and discreetly. The teacher ignored 
them, retaught as necessary until he had the 
right answer each time. 

Attention in the room was generally good, 
probably helped by the actions of the as- 
sistant teacher, who rose and glowered 
fiercely at any pupils who were presumptuous 
enough to start very quietly whispering to 
each other. A concierge was seated near the 
door, which was kept securely locked. 

This method had the obvious advantage 
of letting the teacher know what his one 
pupil was understanding and possibly learn- 
ing, under the stress of standing before the 
whole group and being grilled. There seemed 
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to be good identification of the other students 
with the small “victim.” 

Calling Students to the Teacher's Desk to 
Recite. Another unusual method (at least 
to the observer) was observed in Italy. This 
method was used by each one of the six 
teachers observed in the school, with the 
single exception of the advanced shorthand 
teacher, who dictated to his class from a cur- 
rent magazine, and called on one student to 
read back the article, which she did while 
remaining at her seat. 

All the other teachers called one student 
to the teacher’s desk, and there plied the 
poor victim with questions. Being accus- 
tomed to it, most students performed very 
well. Possibly those called in the presence 
of two visitors and the principal were capable 
students. One girl, however, became obvi- 
ously confused, in an English class, and 
could not answer the first question. The 
teacher was skillful. After a very few calm- 
ing words (in Italian) she asked the girl to 
name the days of the week in English. This 
was easily done, and several other questions 
were asked and answered. Then the original 
question was asked again, and this time was 
answered without hesitation. 

During each visit in this school, the prin- 
cipal remained in the classroom, hovering 
around the teacher’s desk most of the time. 
One had the feeling that an inspection was 
definitely in process. This school “prefers 
to separate the boys and girls.” Of the six 
classes seen, two were mixed, two had all 
boys, two only girls. The school has more 
boys than girls, quite contrary to the en- 
rollment in our business education classes. 
The lack of skill subjects may be one reason. 

Other Methods. Socialized recitations, 
questions and answers, individual laboratory 
work, and other methods were also observed. 
Nowhere were student reports, committee 
work, dramatizations, sociodrama, symposi- 
ums, panels, or these kinds of methods seen 
in use. 

THE TEACHING OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
Many of the most interesting classes ob- 
served were English classes, this being 
a foreign language, of course, except in 
Britain. Some comment on the content of 
some of these classes has already been made. 
A number of different methods were seen 
in use, most of them being designed to teach 
oral English, some combining this with cor- 
respondence. 

One technique which seemed to be espe- 
cially fruitful was that of calling for “other 
ways to say it,” or “another word with 
a similar meaning.” Good teachers gave 
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many students some practice in reading 
aloud by having each one read for a short 
time only, then quickly passing on to another 
student. They constantly corrected pronun- 
ciation by quickly sounding the word cor- 
rectly themselves. Almost all of them use 
an Oxford English accent, which is all right, 
since most of their students’ contacts are 
likely to be with the English. 

Without trying to document reasons, 
therefore, I reached or had reinforced, a num- 
ber of conclusions relative to the teaching 
of foreign languages and these are treated 
at some length later in this report. 

Europe, as we all know, is plagued by its 
multiplicity of languages. Students in busi- 
ness courses must learn, not only their native 
language, but two, three, or four others as 
well. Up toa half of their time may be spent 
in studying foreign languages, without fully 
covering their needs. 

It seems possible that English may fairly 
soon become a common second language for 
most European countries. I attempted to 
set down some of the factors which seem 
to be operating in this direction and the 
paper has been accepted for publication in 
the International Review of Business Educa- 
tion. 

Likewise to shorten the story, the follow- 
ing brief comments result from classroom 


observations in Europe: 


1. Enthusiasm, animation, dramatization 
are necessary in every classroom. 

2. Change of pace and of activity help. 

3. The teacher should not forget the slow 
ones. The whole atmosphere is better 
where an attempt is made to bring 
everyone, or at least nearly everyone, 
along with the group. 


. Specimens, maps, exhibits and all kinds 
of visual aids are worth while in their 
proper place. 

. Good teachers usually move about the 
classroom. It isn’t often that a good 
job can be done by remaining seated 
in one spot throughout the period. 


. However, whether to stand or remain 
seated, must depend on the teacher’s 
immediate purpose and the group size. 
With very large groups it is usually 
necessary to stand most of the time. 

. Noisy, restless young children can often 
be calmed, almost miraculously, by 
lowering the voice. 

. Teachers should routinize as many 
classroom mechanics as possible. It is 
usually a waste of time, in most situa- 


tions, to: 
(a) Call a long list of names orally. 
(b) Pass out papers by calling names. 


(c) Call names to come up and get a new book 
or other item. 


(d) Collect papers one at a time. 
(e) Designate who is to answer a question before 
asking it. 

Each of these practices was observed in 
use, most of them a number of times. While 
obvious to the really good teacher, many 
were used by otherwise fine teachers who 
were quite unaware of these wasteful tech- 
niques. There are better and quicker ways 
of doing all of these things. 

In four countries (Spain, Portugal, France 
and Italy) teachers seemed to avoid calling 
on students by name. Some pointed and 
said, “Du.” In higher level classes this 
became “‘Usted.”” Some teachers just pointed 
at the individual who was to answer. One 
said, “The middle one on the third row.” 
(Students in this class were seated three to 
a bench.) The reason for this lack of indi- 
vidual recognition was not discovered, it is 
put down here in the hope that no teacher 
in America will ever use such a technique. 

Good humor, including especially an oc- 
casional laugh at the expense of the teacher, 
is invaluable in any and all languages and 
classrooms. 

METHODS RELATED TO SPECIFIC SUBJECTS. 
The following are some observations J] have 
made in the various subject areas: 

Typewriting. I believe from my observa- 
tions, that the best typing teachers spend 
a part, but not all, of their time in intensive 
group drills, and that all of them demon- 
strate, using the typewriter themselves. 

The good typing teacher does not use 
much classroom time for desk work. Paper 
correction is usually best done quickly at 
the student’s work place and in consultation 
with the student. 

Our European colleagues have very in- 
ferior instruction manuals, are given much 
less time in which to teach typing (hardly 
half as much as we use) and their results 
are far below our standards. A good achieve- 
ment in advanced typing is 150 strokes per 
minute (30 wpm). 

Incidentally, why do we stick to “words 
per minute”? It seems much simpler and 
more meaningful to use strokes per minute 
as many Europeans do. 

Most of their machines are quite old. One 
extreme result of this was seen in one class- 
room which had 53 machines, but only 36 
of them were in operating condition. 

Shorthand. Several shorthand systems 
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were found in use, many of them using 
angular outlines, some even using shaded 
ones. Books and teaching materials are very 
meager. Little time is allowed for learning 
shorthand and it is frequently lumped with 
typewriting as one subject. This has some 
advantages, too, but few of them connect 
it up with transcription as we are slowly 
learning to do. 

Not being a shorthand writer this traveler 
makes no attempt to evaluate the several 
systems, but does suggest that someone 
might well study the possibilities of a uni- 
versal system with adequate teaching aids. 
In only one instance was there any evidence 
that students were attaining high speed 
skills. 

Bookkeeping. Little practice work was 
seen in use, and no well designed practice 
sets were observed. Like many of our own, 
the forms taught in the classrooms are fre- 
quently not those seen in use in local 
offices. 

In a German school for young people who 
were employed in offices and were coming 
to school one day a week, the opportunity 
arose to ask the students if the forms they 
were working on in class were the same as 
those in their offices. The instructor did 
not know, but asked the students in German. 
The answer was a solid chorus of “Nein.” 
At the very least, if such is to be the case, 
students should know exactly and specifi- 
cally what the differences are and why the 
school uses different forms. 

In one class in Holland, the students were 
analyzing a printed prospectus put out by 
a business firm to promote the sales of stock. 
This should have possibilities in our schools. 

Mathematics. Much mental arithmetic is 
used, and seemingly with very good effect. 
Certainly many European youngsters can 
do wonders without using paper and pencil. 
Goodness knows they need it when it comes 
to dealing with their many money and cur- 
rency complications! 

Office Procedures (By whatever name). One 
class of 13-year-olds was very busy cutting 
ads from a London newspaper. They looked 
up the telephone number of each firm, 
located it on a city map, determined how to 
get there by surface and underground routes, 
and found the cost of transportation each 
way. They prepared a card on each firm and 
filed the card in proper order. They seemed 
greatly interested in these tasks. 

CLASSROOM DYNAMICS. Many comments 
already recorded in this and previous sec- 
tions have reference to the relationships 
between students and teachers and to the 
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things that happen in the classroom as 
a result of those relationships. 

In most of the classes seen in operation 
the observer felt that the status of the 
teacher in the classroom was relatively too 
high, and that of the student too low for 
effective learning. A high status position, 
an authoritarian air, formalities, seats on 
platforms, students standing until the teacher 
is seated, students rising on the entry or 
departure of guests, and sometimes the 
presence in the classroom of an assistant 
who is largely a classroom policeman, are 
typical of the schools visited. In only a few 
instances (but these were scattered through 
all the countries visited) were situations ob- 
served where students and teachers were 
working together on a common learning 
problem, with each contributing according 
to his own skill, knowledge and experience. 
Rarely was any participation in planning 
seen, either on the part of the students, or on 
the part of the teachers in the total program 
of the school. 

A notable exception was a bookkeeping 
class in Holland. When I commented to the 
director on the fine working relationship 
between his teacher of this class and the 
students in it, the director and later the 
teacher were much pleased. The director 
stated that much of his time and attention 
for several years has been devoted to improv- 
ing such relationships. 

Granting the possibility of too much par- 
ticipation and not enough skillful planning, 
it still seems obvious that there are real 
advantages in widespread cooperation in 
determining goals and methods of reaching 
them. As a single example of European 
practice, a very dynamic director of a lower 
technical school in Portugal establishes a cen- 
tral theme for each year’s work. This year 
it is “Animals, Our Friends,” last year ‘““The 
Four Seasons.” He himself prepares out- 
lines, reading lists, available materials and 
possible activities. This material is dupli- 
cated and given to each teacher. We believe 
very much greater results would be achieved 
if the teachers had participated in such 
planning. 

And as a single example of the “distance” 
between pupils and teachers consider the 
teacher in a Belgian school. His class met 
after the morning break of ten minutes at 
9:50 a.m. He went to the playfield where 
his students had lined up on a square desig- 
nated by the proper number. He did not 
greet them, but signaled for them to follow, 
which they did, falling silent as he ap- 
proached. He led them to the third floor 
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where a concierge let the group into a class- 
room. He opened his notes and started 
lecturing from his comfortable, large chair 
on the platform. He invited questions at 
one point, but when one was timidly asked 
he referred to the fact that he had covered 
that matter on a lecture only two days 
earlier. At the conclusion of the period he 
asked the visitor to precede him and the 
two left the classroom while the students 
remained standing. He used no questions to 
verify understanding on the part of his stu- 
dents. This isn’t a typical performance, 
for every teacher’s actions are different from 
every other one’s, but it was very rare that 
some of the elements of this event were not 
present. 

The teacher in European classrooms is all 
too often the center of interest and activity, 
not the learner. The teachers talk too much. 
There is not enough opportunity for the 
student to develop his own skills and per- 
sonality. 

Almost always the lines of communication 
are from teacher to student, with only 
a trickle in the reverse direction. There are 
few opportunities for students to work with, 
and learn from, each other. 

MAKING USE OF THE VisiToR. In some in- 
stances the teacher made good use of the 
visitor. For example, in an English class in 
Norway the teacher directed a question, in 
English, to Mr. Bjornsen. 

Ans. Mr. Bjornson isn’t here. 

Q. Where is Mr. Bjornsen? 

Ans. Mr. Bjornsen is in the library. 

Q@. What is he doing there? 

Ans. He is studying. 

Q. Studying what? 

Ans. He is studying the history of our school. 

Q. Why? 

Ans. Because it will soon be our 75th anniversary. 

Q. What will we do about it? 

Ans. We will have special exercises and prepare an 

anniversary book. 

Thus the resourceful teacher converted an 
interruption into a realistic and animated 
experience in English conversation. Other 
teachers in other places did the same sort 
of thing in different ways. __ 

In Spain a director, teaching a class in 
Economic Policy, lectured for half the period 
on the importance of international trade, 
then asked the visitor to answer questions 
from the students. He himself paid the 
United States a very fine compliment by 
asking, “How does it happen that the United 
States should behave with humility and 
generosity toward other nations when it has 
just won a great war?” 

When the visitor spoke of his amazement 
at finding so many and such a wide range 
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of American products in European shojs, 
and laid out his Paper-Mate pen to illustra e, 
the director laid his own Parker 51 alo: g- 
side it. 

_ His students asked why we had so delayed 
aid to Spain, do Americans declare and pay 
their income taxes honestly, and would thie 
student (who was a Catholic nun) be wel- 
comed in an American university. 

In other classes some of the interesting 
questions were: 

Why does the United States segregate Negro stu- 

dents? 

What sports do you have in your schools? 

Are the teaching methods like ours? 

How do students compare in what they know? 

What do you think of French food? 

Are there flying saucers in America? 

Have you ever been to Hollywood? 

Will you soon have ships to the moon? 

Do your students study as hard as we do? 

What subjects do you teach? 

How many commercial schools are there in America? 

Do you allow girls to attend them? 

Is Spanish as hard for you as English is for us? 

Which, if they show anything, indicates 
how much alike boys and girls are every- 
where. 

Next month: “Implications for Business 


Education in the U. S. A.” 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


(A Self-Contained Practice Outfit) 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES provides complete informa- 
tion about the types of records needed by 
most small retail businesses. Although the 
set is based on a retail grocery store, with de- 
partments for groceries, meats, and produce, 
the principles are applicable to any small 
retail business that uses a cash register. 


Recommended for: 


(1) Those who are studying bookkeeping 
or accounting and wish to complete a practice 
set that is typical of records used in small 
retail businesses. 


(2) For distributive education classes in 
which some time is devoted to a study of 
record keeping without a formal course in 
bookkeeping. 


(3) For special classes made up of G. I.’s 
and adults who are preparing to operate small 
businesses. 


List price $1.80. 
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The Administration and Evaluation 
of Practice Sets in Bookkeeping 


by MILTON W. WALKER AND LOUIS L. BELTZ 


MEADVILLE HIGH SCHOOL, MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


This article by Mr. Walker and Mr. Beltz provides us with the 

practical advantages of teaching practice sets in bookkeeping. 

We are offered some interesting techniques of presentation, 
administering, and grading of practice sets. 


The practice set can be likened to an impor- 
tant football game in that they both are the 
culmination of many days of learning the 
fundamentals and the techniques involved. 
How well the lessons have been learned in 
either case determines the final results — 
the score of the game or the final evaluation 
of the practice sets. 

“T understand so much more about book- 
keeping now that I have worked through and 
completed the practice set,” and, “Book- 
keeping is so much more vitalized, real, 
and unified, not just separate bits of informa- 
tion gleaned from the textbook,” students 
declare. 

Practice sets, with business papers, can 
prove to be an effective and challenging 
teaching medium which bridges the gap 
between learning and the final results — 
practical use of the knowledge acquired. 

Here are some of the advantages of prac- 
tice sets as listed by advanced bookkeeping 
and accounting students: 

. It gives you a better understanding of 
the complete bookkeeping cycle. 

. It helps you to analyze your transac- 
tions better. 

. It helps you to get the feel of a real 
business office. 

. It helps you to learn to keep more 
accurate books. 

. The practice sets give you a com- 
prehensive picture of bookkeeping. 
They help you to understand the pro- 
cedures better than if you were to just 
read the material in a textbook. I 
get more out of working on practice 
sets than if I would read the textbook. 

. Actual business papers help you to 
understand why you are recording the 
transactions. 

. You get the experience and feeling of 
working on something really impor- 
tant. 
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8. You make use of what you have 
learned. 

9. The practice set summarizes all that 
you have learned, helps you to recall 
what you have forgotten, and provides 
enough material for a complete and 
lengthy project. 

. I did not realize I knew so little about 
bookkeeping until I started to work on 
the set; it makes you think. 

. Many of the transactions that I could 
not understand before were made clear 
through the use of the set. The set 
breaks the monotony of regular les- 
sons. 

12. You are “on your own,” so to speak. 

13. It gives you more experience in hunt- 
ing for the mistakes that you have 
made. 


ADMINISTRATIVE INNOVATIONS. You can 
probably think back to your first few years 
of teaching bookkeeping when you told your 
students to be up through the 15th of Decem- 
ber by tomorrow or to finish a certain en- 
velope by Friday. 

This year we are trying something dif- 
ferent in the advanced classes — at least 
it is new for us. Three head bookkeepers 
were appointed in each class and they each 
have four or five bookkeepers working under 
them. Of course, the head bookkeepers 
are very reliable students, the type that 
would be two or more days ahead of the 
average student. Each “company” (group) 
works in one part of the room and there is 
little, if any, unnecessary noise that usually 
accompanies such group work. 

The head bookkeeper has such duties as 
the following: checks to see if there are any 
mistakes from time to time, makes sugges- 
tions and answers questions, keeps ahead of 
the other bookkeepers, checks against the 
key, warns others of difficult situations, 
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builds morale, and reports any absentees in 
her “office.” 


The group method helps to develop initia- 
tive and gives the students a feeling that they 
are working under actual office conditions. 
Two boys came to class the second day and 
reported that they had worked over three 
hours at home the previous night. There is 
little need for motivation, except that one 
should set a tentative deadline for the set 
to be finished when some of them have about 
half of the set completed. Also, one can 
check from time to time in order to deter- 
mine where the average student is at a given 
time. It is not to be concluded that the 
teacher turns the class loose; diagnostic, 
remedial, and prognostic work can be ac- 
complished by the teacher. 


Recently in a Bookkeeping I class that 
had a mean I.Q. of 110, another experiment 
was carried through to a rather successful 
conclusion on a short practice set. Each of 
three “companies” had seven or eight “em- 
ployees,” and each student was given one of 
the following direction sheets: 


Office Manager — In charge of personnel, 
elected or appointed 
. Receives letters of application. 
. Interviews applicants and hires one 
person for each position. 
. Gives teacher a list of personnel. 
. Helps chief accountant. 
. Keeps everyone alert, on the job, and 
in a happy frame of mind. 
. May hire and fire — such as trade 
personnel with another company. 
. Helps with end-of-month work. 
. Hands out supplies. 
. Gives an outline of duties to each 
bookkeeper and accountant. 
10. Keeps in touch with the consultant 
(teacher). 


Chief Accountant 


1. In charge of general journal — makes 
entries in it. 

2. In charge of general ledger. 

3. Advises all bookkeepers and account- 
ants under him. Checks on their 
finished work. 

. End-of-month work: work sheet, profit 
and loss statement, balance sheet, trial 
balance. Get help from office manager, 
auditor, and junior accountant. 

. Advises office manager regarding ac- 
counting procedures. 


Junior Accountant 
1. Works under senior accountant. 
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2. Helps out in any way — even before 
end of the month. 

3. Fills in when any person is absent. 

Auditor 

1. Makes final audit of entire set — checks 
with key. 

2. Makes audit report. Consult with your 
teacher as to type of report. 

3. Checks books at cash-proof period — 
may check with key. 

4. Helps office manager and especially 
helps the senior accountant. 


Treasurer —In charge of cash payments 
journal 
1. Handles cash payments journal. 
2. Helps with accounts payable ledger. 
3. Helps make abstract (schedule) of ac- 
counts payable. 


Cashier —In charge of cash receipts journal 


1. Takes care of cash receipts journal. 

2. Helps keep accounts receivable ledger 
up to date. 

3. Helps make abstract of accounts re- 
ceivable. 


Bookkeeper — In charge of sales journal 
1. Makes entries in sales journal. 
2. Keeps accounts receivable up to date; 
posts entries from sales journal and cash 
receipts journal. 


3. Makes abstract of accounts receivable. 
4. Works with cashier. 


Bookkeeper — In charge of purchases journal 

1. Makes entries in purchases journal. 

2. Keeps accounts payable ledger up to 
date by posting entries from purchases 
journal and cash payments journal. 

3. Works with treasurer. 

4. Makes schedule of accounts payable. 


After the students completed this experi- 
ment, it was evident that certain changes 
should be made, such as: fewer office workers 
in each company in order that the laboratory 
periods might be used more effectively. Of 
course this type of group work would not be 
successful with an immature class, or with 
one of low ability. It is usually advisable for 
the teacher to explain that immature stu- 
dents will be apt to waste time and talk too 
much when working with others. This tends 
to challenge them and they usually act like 
ladies and gentlemen. The real objection to 
this type of class activity is that most stu- 
dents should have the experience of working 
through the entire set. For this reason it is 
not recommended that specialization of this 
type be used extensively in any one class 
throughout the year. 
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EVALUATION OF PRACTICE SETS. How many 
times have you taken one quick look at a 
practice set, reflected that Jane was a C stu- 
dent, and then gave Jane a C on the set? 
After a few years of teaching, we have found 
it not too burdensome to record three or more 
grades on a practice set; these evaluations 
could be based on the following: 

1. Progress. You may number the periodic 
reports that are given to the teacher and then 
grade them according to numerical order, 
i.e., speed and effort expended. 

2. Neatness and Completeness. A satis- 
factory procedure is that of having each 
student bring his work to your desk before 
the set is completed to see if the correct 
procedure is being followed, and to thus 
afford you an opportunity to render some 
useful guidance. Immediately after the in- 
terview you may make a note regarding 
neatness. This will certainly benefit you and 
the student later. However, in the final 
analysis, if the set is incomplete to a great 
extent, an appropriate grade should be re- 
corded for incomplete work, and you will 
find that these same students will likely get 
a failing grade on the audit form. 

3. Audit Form. To save time and labor 
on the part of the teacher an audit form 
(test) can be given upon completion of the 
set. 

4. Laboratory Grade. If you have any 
trouble with certain students wanting to talk 
or waste time during the class period, let 
them know that you intend to take a grade 
on how they conduct themselves in labora- 
tory periods. If they cannot work when the 
teacher is in the room, how can they be ex- 
pected to work when the boss is out of town! 


5. Evaluation by Fellow Students. If this - 


grade is to he recorded, and we see no reason 
for not taking it into consideration in group 
work, it should be averaged with some or all 
of the preceding evaluations. The two fol- 
lowing forms could be used for this type of 
teacher-student planning: 








As head bookkeeper, I would evaluate. 

(office worker) as follows: 

(You may check one or more.) 

—1. Required very little help; work was almost always 
correct and well done. 

—2. Required some help but generally knew what to do. 

—3. Required about as much help as the average stu- 
dent; consistently asked for advice and checked 
almost everything step by step. 

—4. Wanted to copy almost everything whether or not 
it was understood; just interested in having the 
correct figures; didn’t do much from one class 
period to another; made frequent mistakes, etc. 
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—5. Required work was not finished on the due date, 
and not because of excused absence. 


Other: 








(Head Bookkeeper) 


As an “office worker”’ (bookkeeper), I would evaluate 
my “head bookkeeper,” 


as follows: 
(Check only one.) 


—.1. Was always willing to answer my questions, check 
my work, and warn me of any difficult situations; 
was always ahead of me, and asked the teacher 
when in doubt. 

. Checked my work when I insisted; was most 
always a day or two ahead of me; knew what he or 
she was doing but was usually only interested in 
his or her own work. 

. Never wanted to check my work; gave me incor- 
rect information several times. In general, thought 
I should mind my own business. 





Other: 








(Bookkeeper) 








In conclusion, we give two years of book- 
keeping because we have calls for more 
bookkeepers than we can usually supply. 
Some of our graduates have gone into offices 
where they are responsible for the entire 
cycle — even a system as complicated as 
that used by General Motors. As long as we 
are called upon to produce graduates who 
are specialized in bookkeeping and account- 
ing, and because we do not have any provi- 
sion for upgrading skill subjects, we shall 
continue to use practice sets with business 
papers. 





TYPING SPEED CHART 








Any teacher using 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING or COLLEGE TYPE- 
WRITING may obtain a_ typewriting 
speed chart free. Each chart provides 
space for forty-two students to record the 
gross speed and the net speed of timed 
tests. Suitable for elementary or advanced 
typewriting. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 














An FBLA One-Day Work Project 


by DORIS BANKSTON 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Giving students a practical insight into the operation of vari- 
ous businesses is the theme of this article by Miss Bankston. 


It has been observed that many Future 
Business Leaders of America Clubs often 
operate as do other school clubs and forget 
their objectives. Besides promoting school 
loyalty, scholarship, cooperation,  etc., 
which are the purposes of all clubs, the 
Future Business Leaders of America has as 
one of its objectives the development of a 
closer relationship between the high school 
and the business world. 

The Ponchatoula Chapter of FBLA felt 
that it was falling short of its primary ob- 
jectives and wanted to do something about 
it. The chapter had existed since 1949, but 
with little enthusiasm or evaluation of its 
purposes. A few of the members were dis- 
tributive education students and were 
regularly employed. Most of the members, 
however, had never worked in any business 
and knew very few of the businessmen in 
the small town of 6,000 population. The 
possibility of each student working a day in 
the type business of his choice was the plan 
discussed and used—the main objective 
being to bring a closer relationship be- 
tween the students and the local busi- 
nesses. 

At a general chapter meeting, the plan 
was presented and voted upon. Although 
only 25 of the 80 members were interested 
in participating, a unanimous vote ap- 
proved the project. Many of the mem- 
bers could not participate because they 
were obligated to work on Saturdays, the 
day set for the project. Participating stu- 
dents were requested to write down their 
choices of a business. Since so many mem- 
bers were interested, plans were made to 
contact the businessmen immediately. 

Since some businesses would not wish to 
cooperate or would be unable to offer the 
student a profitable experience, more letters 
were written to business houses than there 
were students available for work. Most of 
the letters sent were answered either by re- 
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turning the form provided or by calling the 
sponsors and discussing the situation with 
them. A copy of the letter sent is shown on 
page 253. 

The businessmen were eager to cooperate. 
As soon as the responses started coming in, 
a schedule was established placing students, 
as nearly as possible, in the type business 
they had requested. The cooperating busi- 
nesses included two clothing stores, two 
drug stores, a real estate association, a 
wholesale grocer company, a variety store, 
one large grocery store, an insurance agency, 
the local hospital, a hardware store, a de- 
partment store, and a lawyer. Several calls 
came requesting workers, after all the stu- 
dents had been scheduled. 

Several meetings of the students and 
sponsors were held to discuss work hours, 
appropriate dress, responsibility, behavior, 
etc. 

Twenty-three members took part in this 
work project and related some interesting 
experiences. Some of the activities in which 
they participated for the first time in- 
cluded: 


. Receiving and placing telephone calls 

. Operating cash registers and handling money 
. Operating bookkeeping and other office machines 
. Selling to customers 

. Taking coffee breaks 

. Meeting the public 

. Restocking shelves and marking prices 

. Accepting tips 

. Taking office dictation 

10. Typing letters to be mailed 

11. Filing in a real situation 

12. Delivering goods sold to customers 

13. Checking invoices 

14. Hunting errors in subsidiary ledgers 

15. Typing insurance policies 


Every student stated that he had duties 
that he had never experienced. The sponsors 
(Concluded on page 261) 
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Since one of the purposes of our Future Business 
Leaders Chapter is to develop a closer relationship 
between high school training and the business world, 
our members have expressed a desire to become better 
acquainted with our local businesses. 


Approximately twenty-five students would like to work 
(without receiving any remuneration) on Saturday, 
March 6, 1954. They will be expected to follow your 
instructions in doing whatever type of work you think 
they are capable of doing in your business. Surely 
a student could learn much that day, if it is only 
from observing the work of your regular employees. 


If you will cooperate with us in this project, would 
you please fill in the form below. As soon as this 


information is received, you will be notified as to the 
person or persons who will work. 


Sincerely yours, 








Sponsors, Future Business Leaders 


(Detach here and return to Ponchatoula High School) 


I am interested in using an FBLA member on March 6, 
1954. 


I prefer __ girls. I prefer 
(no. ) 


They will report to work at o'clock. 








Name of Business 
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There is a commonly accepted assumption 
that if a person is to earn money, he should 
go into business and not into teaching. Is 
this true? A study! was made, one purpose 
of which was to determine how valid this 
assumption is. 

Involved in the study were business edu- 
cation graduates from Bowling Green State 
University, Ohio State University, and 
secretarial graduates from Ohio State Uni- 
versity, for the years 1948-1952. Since all of 
the 51 secretaries studied were women, their 
beginning and ending salaries and their 
salary advancements, were compared with 
those of women business teachers, of whom 
there were 65. Salaries of men business 
teachers were compared with those of men 
business education graduates in other oc- 
cupations. 

Throughout the five-year period, women 
business teachers had the edge over secre- 
taries in beginning salaries. Their beginning 


Does Business Pay Better 
Than Teaching? 


by GENEVIEVE LUKENS, SECRETARY TO DEAN 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE, OHIO STATE UNIVERSI’Y 


COLUMBUS, OH!0 


How many times has the argument been offered that 
business men and women earn more money than do 
our business teachers? This article, in the form of a 
summary conducted by Mrs. Lukens, proves |that 
teaching is more than comparable, salary-wise, to 


business. 


salaries ranged from $2,000 to $3,575, while 
those of secretaries ranged from $1,800 to 
$3,024. The lowest beginning salaries , of 
teachers were higher than the lowest begin- 
ning salaries of secretaries, averaging about 
$340 higher. In four out of five years, the 
highest beginning salaries of the teachers 
averaged $425 higher than the highest begin- 
ning salaries paid to the secretaries. In 
1949, however, the highest beginning salary 
earned by a secretary was $200 higher 
than that earned by a teacher. When 
median salaries were computed, begin- 
ning teachers were ahead of beginning 
secretaries in four out of five years, as shown 
by Table I, page 254. 

Teachers started at a little higher salaries, 
but did they maintain their advantage? 
In January, 1954, when the survey was 
made, the salary ranges still favored the 
teachers (from $2,600 to $4,650, compared 
with from $1,800 to $3,900 for secretaries), 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF MEDIAN BEGINNING SALARIES OF 65 WOMEN 
BUSINESS TEACHERS WITH THOSE OF 51 SECRETARIAL GRADUATES 








Median beginning salaries 


Number 


Years Teachers 


Women busi- 
ness teachers 


Number 
Secretaries 


Secretarial 
graduates 





1952 16 
1951 10 
1950 7 
1949 20 
1948 12 


$2,825 
2,483 
2,433 
2,294 
2,350 


$2,825 14 
2,450 
2,100 
2,250 
1,850 





5-year period 65 


2,460 


2,414 








1Genevieve Davis Lukens, “A Comparison of the Advantages and Disadvantages of Business Teaching with those of Office 


Work,” Master’s Thesis, The Ohio 
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tate University, 1954. 
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TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF MEDIAN “ENDING” SALARIES OF 65 WOMEN 
BUSINESS TEACHERS WITH THOSE OF 49 SECRETARIAL GRADUATES 








Median ‘‘ending”’ salaries 


Number 


Years Teachers 


Women busi- 
ness teachers 


Secretarial 
graduates 


Number 
Secretaries 





1954 34 
1953 11 
1952 
1951 
1950 
1949 


$3,266 
2,750 
2,900 
2,500 
2,500 
2,350 


$3,133 2 
3,217 
2,900 
2,700 
2,900 





6-year period 65 


3,033 


3,057 49 








but the median salaries of secretaries who 
had terminated their employment, or who 
reported the salaries being earned at that 
time, were higher than those of teachers in 
three out of five years, as shown by Table 
II, page 255. 

The advantage shifts back to favor, 
slightly, the teachers when only the thirty- 
four teachers and the twenty-eight secre- 
taries who were still employed in January, 
1954, are considered and when comparisons 
are made on the basis of years of experience. 
In three out of five categories of experience, 
the median salaries of teachers were higher 
than the median salaries of secretaries, as 
shown in Table IIT, page 255. Likewise, in 
four out of five categories of experience, the 
lowest salaries of teachers were higher than 
the lowest salaries of secretaries; and in three 
of five categories, the highest salaries of 
teachers were higher than the highest salaries 
of secretaries. However, if the study had 
been continued another five years, the pic- 
ture might have changed, for in four out of 


five categories of experience, the average 
yearly salary increase of secretaries ($351) 
was higher than the average yearly increase 
of business teachers ($243). Secretaries with 
1 to 1% years of experience had an average 
salary increase of $567, as compared to $200 
for teachers. This increase in salary is $100 
higher than the average increase received by 
any other group of secretaries. 

Although business teachers have the op- 
portunity to supplement their incomes by 
working on part-time jobs during the year 
or by working full time during the summer 
months, only fourteen of the women teachers 
did so. For them, the average supplementary 
income was $379. 

Of the women included in the study who 
were trained during this five-year period as 
business teachers, seventeen had not entered 
teaching but had accepted work in business. 
Of this number, only seven were working in 
January, 1954; but it is interesting to note 
that in each category of experience, their 
median salaries equalled or exceeded those 


TABLE III 


MEDIAN SALARIES IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1954, OF 34 WOMEN 
BUSINESS TEACHERS AND 28 SECRETARIAL GRADUATES 








Number 
Teachers 


Years’ 
experience 


Median salaries 


Women busi- 
ness teachers 


Secretarial 
graduates 


Number 
Secretaries 





$3,067 
3,400 
3,350 
3,350 
3,500 


$3,067 1 
3,300 
3,500 
2,900 
2,800 
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of both business teachers and secretarial 
graduates, as shown in Table IV, page 256. 

Having noted how women business 
teachers’ salaries compared with those of 
other workers and secretaries, you may be 
curious to know how men business teachers’ 
salaries compared with those of men trained 
to be business teachers who entered other 
occupations. 

In January, 1954, twenty-six of the men 
business education graduates included in the 
study were teaching and nineteen were en- 
gaged in other types of work. The salary 
range of men business teachers with 1 to 1144 
years of experience was $2,700 to $4,900; 
other workers, $3,800 to $6,000. Although 
the salaries of other workers in this category 
of experience were considerably higher than 
those of business teachers, there was less 
difference between the salaries of the two 
groups with 3 to 314 years of experience. 
Business teachers with 3 to 31% years of 
experience had a salary range of $3,000 to 


$5,000, as compared to $3,400 to $5,200 for 
men in other work. 

Likewise, there is less difference between 
the median salaries of business teachers and 
other workers with 3 to 314 and 4 to 414 
years of experience than there is between the 
salaries of the two groups in the other cate- 
gories of experience, as shown in Table V. 

The median salary of men in business with 
3 to 31% years’ experience was $4,300, or 
$767 higher than that of men _ business 
teachers. There was a difference of only $433 
between the median salaries of the two 
groups who had had 4 to 4% years of ex- 
perience. The median salary of the total 
number of men in other work was $1,290 
higher than that of men business teachers. 

This salary differential was somewhat off- 
set by the fact that twenty-three of the men 
business teachers supplemented their teach- 
ing incomes by working full time in the sum- 
mer or part time during the school year, their 
average supplementary income being $891. 


TABLE IV 


COMPARISON OF MEDIAN SALARIES IN JANUARY, 1954, OF 29 WOMEN 
BUSINESS TEACHERS, 7 WOMEN BUSINESS EDUCATION GRADUATES 
IN OTHER WORK, AND 28 SECRETARIAL GRADUATES 








ye 
Median 
Salaries 


Number 
Teachers 


Years’ 
experience 


Number 
Other 
Workers 


oO. W. 
Median 
Salaries 


Sec. 
Median 
Salaries 


Number 
Secre- 
taries 





1-1% 11 
2-214 s 
4-414, 10 


$3,067 
3,400 
3,350 


3,250 


All categories 29 


1 $4,500 11 
+ 3,400 5 
2 3,700 5 


7 3,500 


$3,067 
3,300 
2,900 


3,100 








TABLE V 


COMPARISON OF MEDIAN SALARIES IN JANUARY, 1954, 
OF 26 MEN BUSINESS TEACHERS WITH THOSE OF 19 MEN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION GRADUATES ENGAGED IN OTHER WORK 








Number 
Teachers 


Years’ 
experience 


Business 
Teachers 


Median salaries 


Other 
Workers 


Number 
Other Workers 





1-14 
2-216 
3-314 
4-414, 
5-51% 


All categories 


$3,100 
3,850 
3,533 
3,867 
3,300 


3,560 


$4,900 
5,100 
4,300 
4,300 
6,000 


4,850 





























Advanced shorthand teachers! Don’t sell 
short letters “short.” They are “long” in 
opportunities for your students to construct 
the widest variety of shorthand outlines. 
Short letters provide the maximum possible 
chances for the students to learn to build 
swift and legible shorthand outlines for those 
troublemaker words that occur in almost 
every business message for which they do not 
have memorized outlines. 

Recently, I made a detailed analysis of 
the words of a number of business letters 
which had been dictated by 50 different 
businessmen to stenographers writing short- 
hand. Each of the letters was individually 
analyzed to determine the number and per 
cent of different words used. For comparison 
purposes the letters were classified into three 
categories: Short letters, containing up to 
100 words; medium letters, containing from 
101 to 200 words; and long letters, containing 
more than 201 words. Thirty letters were 
included in each category. 

Table I shows the mean per cents of differ- 
ent words counted in each of the three 
categories, and indicates how the per cent 
of different words used decreases as the letter 
length is increased. The shortest letter 


For Outline Construction 
Skill — 


by ROBERT L. GRUBBS 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


What has been your opinion of the short letter in shorthand? 
A survey conducted by Mr. Grubbs proves how very effective a 
teaching and learning device a short letter can be. 


analyzed contained 31 words, of which 93 
per cent were different words. The longest 
letter analyzed contained 367 words, of 
which a slight 41 per cent were different 
words. 

TABLE I 


MEAN PER CENTS OF DIFFERENT WORDS 


Mean % 
Mean of 
Length Different 
in Words Words 
Short (Below 100) 67 words 
Medium (101-200) 118 words 66% 40 
Long (20landabove) 279 words 54% 128 


Table II is a prediction based on the de- 
tailed study of the letters. It is a mathe- 
matical computation, based on the mean per 
cents of Table I, of the number of different 
words that could be practiced in several 
short letters, as compared with the number of 
different words that might be practiced in 
a single letter of long length. This table 
clearly portrays that chances to develop wits 
for shorthand construction are considerably 
greater in five short letters totaling 300 words 
with 78 per cent different words than they 
are in one long letter involving 300 words 
with 54 per cent different words. 


Mean 
Words 
Repeated 


78% 15 


Type 


TABLE II 
PROJECTION OF MEAN PER CENT OF DIFFERENT WORDS 


Number 
Type of Material of 
Words 
. Five-minute dictation at 80 


Single long letter 
Six short letters (67 words) 
. Five-minute dictation at 90 
Single long letter 
Seven short letters (67 words) 
. Five-minute dictation at 100 
Single long letter 
Eight short letters (67 words) 


400 
402 


450 
469 


500 
536 
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Per Cent 
Different 
Words 


Number 
Different 
Words 


Extra Different 
Words in 
Short Letters 


54% 
78% 


216 —_ 
314 


54% 
78% 


243 
366 


54% 
78% 


270 
418 





What is the reason for this decrease in 
the number of different words used as letters 
increase in length? The answer lies primarily 
in the fact that in speaking and writing we 
are compelled to use several connector words 
on which to hang each idea word — and the 
connector words are nearly always the same 
few regardless of the idea word, or words, 
we may choose. This is based on the classifi- 
cation of words as to their purpose in expres- 
sion. So far as their purpose is concerned, 
words are idea or thought words which ex- 
press plans, solutions, opinions, hopes, be- 
liefs, judgments, impressions, estimates, etc. 
Or they are connector or carrier words such 
as pronouns, prepositions, conjunctions, 
articles, interjections, etc., which serve to 
hold together the idea and thought words. 
One might say that we hang our idea and 
thought words on a string of connector or 
carrier words very much as the housewife 
hangs clothes on a line connected between 
two poles. Connector or carrier words occur 
very frequently because they must be used 
to join the idea or thought words no matter 
what the topic of the message. As a matter of 
fact, they are so prevalent in our communi- 
cation that shorthand provides brief forms, 
phrases, and abbreviated outlines for most of 
them! 


Idea or thought words occur much less 
frequently since their use is confined to the 
idea or thought which is to be expressed. 
These words can be quite simple to write in 
shorthand because, like the connectors, the 
outlines are curtailed and they are memo- 
rized; or because the ideas which they express 
are dealt with frequently in the business 
letter dictation material of shorthand text- 
books. On the other hand, the outlines for 
many idea words can be long and trouble- 
some because of the mechanical difficulties of 
constructing them, or simply because of 
little opportunity to practice them. In either 
case, they are critically important because 
they are keys to the central thought or idea 
of the correspondence. 


It is an inescapable fact that no shorthand 
student could ever memorize all the short- 
hand outlines for all the English words. Most 
of them do memorize the brief forms and 
other abbreviated words which are largely 
connectors and some frequently used idea 
words. However, many outlines written 
must be constructed by the student swiftly 
and legibly as he writes. Constructing short- 
hand outlines without taking time to dig, 
draw, and puzzle over them is a specialized 
skill which must be developed just as 
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meticulously and judiciously as the skill in 
writing brief forms and phrases. 


_ The creation of a usable skill in construct- 
ing rapid, legible outlines. depends on two 
obvious factors. First, there must be a good 
foundation for it. Second, liberal opportuni- 
ties to initiate and improve the skill must be 
provided. Much has been said and written 
about developing a good foundation in 
shorthand theory. Let’s assume that ad- 
vanced shorthand students have it! What 
shall we use to provide maximum effective 
practice in nourishing this skill? A multitude 
of short business letters containing from 30 
to 80 words, and dealing with a myriad of 
ideas (actual business letters collected from 
businessmen, if possible), seems to be an 
excellent choice. 


First, the use of the short letters provides 
for introducing more ideas or thoughts in 
any one shorthand period. Regardless of its 
length, a business letter is ordinarily written 
around one central idea. Shorter letters and 
more of them permit the introduction of a 
greater quantity of ideas, with consequent 
increase in the number of different words 
pertaining to each idea. 


Second, the use of many short letters defi- 
nitely provides for practice on a much wider 
variety of words and minimizes the repetition 
of the short connector words which require 
the least amount of practice. As Table I 
shows, the per cent of different words is 
considerably larger in the very short letters 
than it is in the very long letters. Table I 
shows how many different words could be 
written in several short letters as compared 
with one long letter. The chances for prac- 
tice in building shorthand outlines for non- 
memorized words are quite a bit better with 
several short letters than they are with one 
long letter. 


Some teachers will immediately raise the 
question, “How are we going to build endur- 
ance if we never use any long letters?”’ The 
answer is that teachers must not abandon the 
use of the long letters and the 3-minute and 
5-minute takes. Indeed, they have their 
place and vital purpose in the training of the 
shorthand writer. They certainly must be 
continued in the training program. However, 
as a teaching and skill-building device for 
moulding the special skill of constructing 
outlines, swiftly and unfalteringly, for words 
which cannot possibly be memorized, it is to 
be hoped that teachers will not sell the short 
letters “short.” 











The Life Insuranee Unit 


by HARLAN B. MILLER, DIRECTOR 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


What should I teach about life insurance? Can I cover it in 
one day—two days—two weeks? How can I be sure which 
points should be given major emphasis? This article is in- 
tended to suggest answers to the questions many business 
teachers are asking about the treatment of life insurance. 


The problem of what to cover and how 
much time to devote to life insurance is one 
which is especially pertinent to teachers of 
general business, business law, business 
arithmetic, and consumer economics. Time 
is short and there are many areas to cover 
in each of these subjects. Life insurance 
education should include basic understand- 
ings, but, at the same time, has to be eval- 
uated along with other topics that must also 
be given their fair share of emphasis. 

HOW MUCH TIME SHOULD I DEVOTE TO LIFE 
INSURANCE? While each teacher will determine 
the emphasis to be placed upon life insur- 
ance to meet the needs of his students, the 
experience of others should be helpful for 
comparison purposes. A _ representative 
group of five hundred business teachers 
were asked, “How many class periods did 
you devote to life insurance?” 

An analysis of the two hundred replies 
received revealed that the time spent on life 
insurance ranged from one to twenty-five 
periods. The average number of periods 
indicated was eight. By far the largest 
number of teachers stated that they spent 
between one and two weeks on this subject.! 

WHAT UNDERSTANDINGS SHOULD BE DEVEL- 
OPED? It is generally accepted that students 
retain concepts and attitudes—not details. 
This is particularly true of subjects that do 
not fall within the students’ immediate 
personal experience. However, students, 
especially those in the ninth grade, must be 
given specifics to work with in order to hold 
their attention while concepts are being 
developed. Therefore, case problems can be 
used to arouse interest and will be an ef- 
fective means for teaching a basic under- 
standing of life insurance. 


The principal objective of this unit is an 
understanding of the significance of the 
place life insurance should take in the in- 
dividual’s financial planning. A supplemen- 
tary concept, should time permit, is the 
impact of policyholder funds upon the 
economy of the United States. 


Five lessons of from one to two periods 
each can be developed around the following 
topics. A minimum coverage might include 
the first two suggested lessons with some 
materials adapted from the remaining topics: 


1. What is life insurance and how does it 
operate? The sharing of a common risk by 
large numbers of people is the basic prin- 
ciple which makes all insurance possible. 
Four out of five American families now have 
some form of life insurance.? A simplified 
explanation of how life insurance operates 
should include the factors of age, and the 
part mortality, or life, tables play in premi- 
um determination. The good health enjoyed 
by Americans can be made the basis for some 
uncomplicated exercises demonstrating the 
principle of risk sharing. 


An important understanding to be de- 
veloped at this point is the two-fold purpose 
of all permanent types of life insurance, 
which not only provide protection but are 
also a form of savings and thrift. Cash 
values built up over a period of years may 
be used to meet emergencies or for planned 
purposes such as college expenses or retire- 
ment income. 


2. Why do families own life insurance? 
Families have two basic financial security 
needs that are met by life insurance. (a) 
Family protection against the loss of income 


‘Study conducted by the Institute of Life Insurance of the usage of the Institute publication, Blueprint for Tomorrow. 


*These figures are taken from data to be used in the 1955 Life Insurance Fact Book. 


liminary. 
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In some instances the figures are pre- 
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of the wage earner due to death; (b) Retire- 
ment income, money for emergencies and 
for special purposes. Living benefits paid 
by life insurance companies in 1954 rep- 
resented 58 per cent of total payments made 
to policyholders and beneficiaries. 

All life insurance policies are purchased 
to fill some particular individual or family 
need. Professional assistance is provided 
by the life insurance agent in determining 
how life insurance can provide for these 
needs. Insurance programming for a family 
will take into consideration the following 
needs in case a father dies. 

(1) Cash —to pay last expenses, taxes, 

other debts. 

(2) Readjustment income —to continue 
father’s income for a year or two, 
while the family makes necessary 
living adjustments. 

Family income — regular monthly in- 
come until the children are out of 
school. 


Life income for Mother — an income 
each month to help her be financially 
independent. 


Emergency funds — for family use in 
meeting future unexpected needs for 
cash. 


The same life insurance program will fill 
the needs of the family should the owner of 
the policy live by providing: 

(1) Income for retirement —a life-long 

monthly income after the family 
reaches retirement age. 


Money for emergencies — cash from a 
policy loan, to meet unusual expenses. 
Money for special purposes — to edu- 
cate children; to protect a business; 
to achieve some special family goal, 
like buying a house of making a chari- 
table gift. 

3. What are the basic types of life insurance 
policies? Once the needs of the family have 
been determined, the next step is to pur- 
chase the kind of policy or combination of 
policies that will most nearly meet these 
needs. While a great variety of policies are 
sold by life insurance companies, the stu- 
dents should understand that they are all 
combinations or variations of the four basic 
types of policies, each of which has advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Each is designed 
to serve a particular purpose. Only by a 
careful analysis of the facts can the correct 
type of policy be chosen to fit a particular 
case. An understanding of each type of 
policy can best be gained by introducing 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(2) 
(3) 
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case problems, which will bring out the 
special features of the four types of policies: 


(a) Term insurance gives protection for a 
short period of time at low cost. Premiuias 
increase for term insurance each time it is 
renewed. It usually has no cash values. On 
the other hand, since premiums for term 
insurance are low, greater protection can be 
purchased for a stated amount of money 
than is the case with the permanent types of 
insurance. Businessmen entering on a new 
venture, those assuming a mortgage, and 
others who need extra protection for a 
limited period of time should consider the 
purchase of term insurance. Young married 
couples will be particularly interested in 
term insurance, which can be converted toa 
permanent type. 


(b) Straight life insurance combines pro- 
tection with some savings values. Points to 
be developed include the fact that premiums 
are to be paid for life. The annual premium 
established at the time the policy was pur- 
chased will remain constant. Cash values 
are built up over the years as a reserve 
which may be used in emergencies or the 
cash value may be taken at retirement. 
Straight life insurance is the lowest cost 
permanent life insurance and is used by 
most families as the basis upon which their 
insurance program is built. 


(c) Limited-payment life insurance differs 
from straight life only in that premiums 
are paid for a limited number of years. 
Twenty- and thirty-year limited-payment 
policies are common or payments may stop 
at an attained age, for example at age 65. 
Premiums are somewhat higher than those 
paid for ordinary life and therefore the cash 
value of the policy increases more rapidly. 
Limited-payment policies appeal to those 
people who want to purchase their policy 
during the time their earnings are higher or 
more certain. 


(d) Endowment insurance is basically a 
savings plan combined with life insurance. 
A person who buys this type of insurance 
wants to make sure that a definite sum of 
money will be provided at a given time if he 
lives or will be available immediately if he 
dies. The cash value of the policy equals the 
face value when the policy matures whereas 
this is true of straight or limited-payment 
policies only when the insured reaches the 
end of the mortality table or at his death. 
Since the cash value increases more rapidly 
than either of the other two types of perma- 


nent insurance, the premiums are necessarily 
higher. 
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4. What should students know about the life 
insurance contract? ‘The emphasis placed 
upon this lesson will depend upon the 
maturity of the students and the subject in 
which the life insurance unit is being taught. 
It may well be that this lesson is the most 
important of all to students of business law. 
Even ninth grade general business students 
will gain a fuller understanding of life in- 
surance by discussing the importance of 
clearly naming a primary and a contingent 
beneficiary. 

Many adults do not realize that values 
exist in most life insurance policies that may 
be realized if you do not wish to continue 
payments on your contract. An explanation 
of the three nonforfeiture values will in- 
crease the students’ appreciation of the 
flexibility of life insurance. The nonfor- 
feiture values are: 

(a) Cash surrender values 

(b) Reduced paid-up life insurance 

(c) Extended term insurance 


The beneficiary may not want to take the 
money he receives from a life insurance 
policy in a lump-sum settlement. He may 
choose to leave the money with the insurance 
company and receive this money as income 
under one of four settlement options. Stu- 
dents should also know that the settlement 
options are available to the policyholder 
himself if he wishes to take the cash value of 
his policy in this manner. The settlement 
options are: 


(a) The interest option — money left at 
interest until the family asks for it. 

(b) The amount option — a regular income 
of as much money as you want paid 
until principle and interest are gone. 


(c) The time option — a monthly income 
to last as many years as you want 
until principle and interest are gone. 

(d) The lifetime income option — a regular 
income guaranteed for the person’s 
lifetime. 


Many terms peculiar to the life insurance 
contract can be added to expand this lesson 
depending upon the emphasis desired. 

5. How are policyholder funds invested? 
Policyholder funds held by insurance com- 
panies, in the form of legal reserves, are an 
important source of capital funds for the 
American economy. In 1954, the assets of 
United States Life Companies amounted to 
$84,052,000,000 and consisted of 


Government bonds 14.3% 
Securities of Business & Industry 43.8 
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Mortgages 30.9% 
Real Estate 2.7 


Policy Loans 3.7 
Miscellaneous Assets 4.6 


The earnings from investments benefit 
policyholders because they make a lower 
premium possible. In 1953 premiums ac- 
counted for only 81.7 cents of the life in- 
surance income dollar. The other 18.3 cents 
came from investments and other income. 

Five lessons have been suggested, re- 
quiring a total of from five to ten class 
periods. 








An FBLA Work Project 
(Continued from page 252) 


visited some of the places of business while 
the students were working. In some cases 
they were not seen by the students, but 
merely walked through the store to observe 
the students at work. 

The businessmen reported a most suc- 
cessful day with the students and suggested 
that instead of just one Saturday, a series of 
Saturdays be used so that students might 
have the opportunity to view the entire 
operations of the businesses. Several men 
became interested in using these students as 
part-time summer employees. In one case, 
a girl was hired immediately after gradu- 
ation. 

Several students changed their ideas 
about particular types of work in which they 
had been interested. One girl stated that no 
longer did she have any desire to be a sales- 
girl. This one-day work project proved to 
be one of job exploration. 

Some of the students reported having 
been treated to refreshments by their bosses 
during the coffee breaks and some were 
given lunch money. ‘Two or three busi- 
nesses insisted on paying the students for 
their day’s work even though it was under- 
stood that students were not to be paid. 

The work-day activities were discussed at 
the next chapter meeting. The members 
who participated wrote short reports for the 
FBLA file. The students made a number of 
good suggestions which will be used in future 
projects: that future projects be carried out 
earlier in the school term so that all members 
could participate; that more than one day 
be used for the project; that a rotation 
process could probably be used to enable ex- 
ploration of more jobs; and that badges be 
worn so that the general public might know 
who the students are and what they rep- 
resent. 
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CONSUMER 
ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


4th 
Edition 

By 
Wilson 

and 
Eyster 


Here is a new book that is timely, but lasting. 
It has been completely modernized. New sub- 
ject matter has been added. Old topics are 
presented more clearly. 


In the first two chapters the student gets a 
glimpse of the problems that have an influence 
on the way he lives. He then begins to build a 
background that shows him how he can aid and 
protect himself. Chapters are included on the 
general principles of buying and shopping and 
there are chapters on buying specific products. 
Important chapters are devoted to managing 
personal finances with a new development of 
insurance and social security. The chapter on 
social security includes actual examples under 
the new law. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


San Francisco 3 


Dallas 2 


A few of 


the important 


topics 


® Real wages and prices 
® The cost of distribution 


® The economic functions of 
marketing 


® How business serves you 

® Government services 

® Government protection 

® Private aids and protection 
® Installment buying 

® Retail credit 

® Small loan problems 

® Buying or renting a home 
® Savings and investments 

® Social security 

® How to buy insurance 

® Personal legal problems 

® How to finance a horne 

® How to buy 

® How to read advertising 

® Where your tax money goes 
® Budgeting and record keeping 


® Economic voting 
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Annual Delta Pi Epsilon 
Research Awards 





Dr. D. L. Carmichael 
of Michigan State Uni, 
versity, East Lansing- 
won first place in the An- 
nual Delta Pi Epsilon Re- 
search Award Project. He 
was presented a plaque 
by the fraternity for his 
study, Teacher-Pupil 
Planning in Business 
Education, a Ph.D. study 
completed at Ohio State 
University. An abstract 
of Dr. Carmichael’s study 
will be published and 
made available to all 


members of Delta Pi 
Epsilon Fraternity. 


Dr. Bonnie Lockwood of Southern Illinois 
University won second place for her disserta- 
tion, A Study of the Characteristics and 
Duties of Certified Professional Secretaries, 
a Ph.D. study completed at the University 
of Pittsburgh. 








Dr. Carmichael 


Honorable Mention awards were presented 
to Dr. Hazel Flood of Mankato State 
Teachers College for her study, Some Factors 
Involved in Learning Shorthand — Analysis 
of the Learning Load of Two Systems of Short- 
hand, a Ph.D. dissertation completed at the 
University of Minnesota; and to Dr. William 
Selden, state director of business education 
in Pennsylvania, for his study, A Survey of 
Selected Junior High Schools to Determine 
the Content and Practices of Business Educa- 
tion, an Ed.D. project completed at the 
Pennsylvania State University. 


The awards were presented at the annual 
Delta Pi Epsilon banquet held in connection 
with the National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation Convention in Cincinnati. 


Judges for this year’s contest were: 
Dr. William Polishook, Temple University; 
Dr. Harry Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg; and Dr. Estelle 
Popham, Hunter College. John L. Rowe 
served as chairman of the Research Award 
Project. 











New Government Booklet 


The U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has recently published 
Bulletin 1955, No. 2, entitled Teaching as a 
Career, by Earl W. Anderson, consultant 
in teacher education and professor of educa- 
tion at Ohio State University. 

The bulletin is devoted in its entirety to 
convincing young people that teaching is a 
good career and it presents the many argu- 
ments as to why a young person should 
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choose teaching as a profession. Listed 
among the major areas discussed are: What 
does a Teacher Do?, What are the Require- 
ments for Teaching?, What Salary Will I 
Receive?, Will I Enjoy Teaching?, and many 
others. 

Copies may be obtained by writing to the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
and enclosing 15 cents. 
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4/Primarily vocational in approach and application, but also 
includes personal bookkeeping applications 
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/Thoroughly modern with standard forms, terminology, and 
procedures that harmonize with the Internal Revenue Code 
and the latest pronouncements of the American Institute of 
Accountants 


/Simplified, step-by-step presentation 
through a constantly expanding or cycle 
development that has been perfected 
through fifty years of publication 


./Three-color illustrations of ruled forms 
carried throughout both books 


V/Illustrations on same or facing page with 
textbook discussion 


4/Gradual introduction of new terms, de- 
fined where first used, then included in 
the vocabulary study at the end of each 
chapter 


/Simplitied text material carefully 
checked against reliable reading scales 


J/Self-checking procedures for solving 
problems given in first eight chapters of 
first-year book 


SOUTH-WESTER 


(Specialists in Busines 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. 





»-- You can use it with 
confidence and pride 


BOOKKEEPING 
AND 
ACCOUNTING 


20% Edition—By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


./Four comprehensive projects, providing application of 
principles, spaced throughout first-year book 
./Numbered lines on ruled forms and numbered ledger ac- 
counts in line with modern business practice 
/Realistic and practical records used from beginning, there- 
by eliminating all reteaching 
»/ Debit and credit theory emphasized and 
integrated with the introduction of each 
new bookkeeping entry 
Wide choice of workbooks to fit all 
length courses 
/Great variety of practice sets with and 
without business papers provide general 
and special applications of bookkeeping 
principles 
Standardized achievement tests furnished 
free except for postage 
./Free comprehensive teachers’ manuals 
and keys 
Certificates of achievement and honor 
roll furnished free 
Charts, films, filmstrips, and Vu-Graph 
transparencies are available to correlate 
with the first-year textbook 


PUBLISHING CO. 


Economic Education) 


icago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 








Leslie Whale, New President of N.B.T.A. 


At the annual meeting 
of the National Business 
Teachers Association, 
held on December 28, 29, 
and 30 in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Leslie J. Whale, 
supervisor of business 
education, Detroit Public 
Schools, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, was elected to the 
post of president. 
Mr. Whale has been in- 
terested in N.B.T.A. and 
a member for many years, 
having served as secre- 
tary to the Association 
for the past five years. 

At the Annual Banquet when Mr. Whale 
took office, announcement was made that 
the 1956 meeting would be held at the 
Palmer House Hotel, Chicago, on December 
27, 28, and 29, 1956. 

The other newly elected officers and board 
members are as follows: 

First Vice-President — A. Donald Beattie, 

Johnson High School, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Second Vice-President — Mary Plunkett, 


L. J. Whale 


Crane Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 
Secretary — Carl H. Cummings, Western 
Illinois State College, Macomb, Illinois 
Treasurer — Robert Bell, Ball State Teachers 

College, Muncie, Indiana (re-elected) 
Executive Board Member (elected by College 

Department) —R. L. Thistlethwaite, 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 


DeKalb, Illinois 
Secondary Schools Department 


Chairman — Richard Becker, South Side 
High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Vice-Chairman — Margaret Andrews, busi- 
ness education consultant, Minneapolis 
Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Secretary — William Layne, McKinley High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri 


Private Business Schools Department 


Chairman — Homer F. Long, director, De- 
troit Business Institute, Detroit, Michigan 

Vice-Chairman — Bernard Dasch, president, 
Lockyear’s Business College, Evansville, 
Indiana 

Secretary — Mrs. Helen Fankhouser, College 
of Commerce, Wheeling, West Virginia 











Front Row, Left to Right: R. L. Thistlethwaite (executive board member); Mrs. Doris H. Crank (executive board 
member); Leslie J. Whale (president). , 

Back Row, Left to Right: Russell J. Hosler (past president and executive board member); Milo O. Kirk; 
tive board member); Robert P. Bell (treasurer and exhibit manager); Mary Plunkett (second 
A. Donald Beattie (first vice-president); Carl H. Cummings (secretary). 


trick (execu- 
ce-president); 
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College Department 
Chairman — George Wagoner, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 
Vice-Chairman — A. F. Knapper, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
Secretary — Ralph Mason, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


Private School Instructors Round Table 

Chairman — Winslow Batdorf, Minnesota 
School of Business, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota 

Vice-Chairman — E. G. Anderson, Hammel- 
Actual College, Akron, Ohio 

Secretary — Violet R. Sergent, Hammond 
Business College, Hammond, Indiana 


Private School Owners and Registrars 
Chairman — C. D. Rohlfes, Nettleton Com- 
mercial College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Vice-Chairman — Ruth Davis, president, 

Davis Business College, Toledo, Ohio 
Secretary — Rosemary Langdon, Portsmouth 
Interstate Business College, Portsmouth, 


Ohio 
Administrators and Department Heads 
Round Table 

Chairman — Enos C. Perry, Board of Edu- 
cation, Chicago, Illinois 

Vice-Chairman — Arnold Condon, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

Secretary — Florence Trakel, High School, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Basic Business Round Table 
Chairman — Mearl Guthrie, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 


Vice-Chairman — Agnes Lebeda, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Secretary—Donald Raffetto, Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Evanston, Illinois 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Round Table 
Chairman — Ivan Calton, Southwest Mis- 
souri State College, Springfield, Missouri 
Vice-Chairman — Arthur Johnson, Austin 

High School, Austin, Minnesota 
Secretary — Mary Margaret Brady, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Distributive Education Round Table 
Chairman — Reyno Bixler, Waukegan High 
School, Waukegan, Illinois 
Vice-Chairman — Wendell B. Fidler, 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 
Secretary — William Logan, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 


Office Machines Round Table 
Chairman — Jeanne Dahl, Glenbrook High 
School, Glenview, Illinois 
Vice-Chairman — Fred Cook, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, California 
Secretary — Loren Waltz, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana 


Secretarial Round Table 
Chairman — Sister M. Therese, O.S.F., Ma- 
donna High School, Aurora, Illinois 
Vice-Chairman — Evelyn Kronenwetter, 
Kenosha High School, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Secretary — Ruth Etta Krause, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 








U.B.E.A. 


The Administrators Division of the United 
Business Education Association has elected 
Parker Liles, supervisor of business educa- 
tion, Atlanta, Georgia, City Schools, as its 
new president. He succeeds Gladys Peck, 
Louisiana State Supervisor of Business 
Education, who headed the organization 
during the past two years. Edith Sidney, 
assistant supervisor of business education, 
Chicago City Schools, is vice-president. 
Leonard Carpenter, supervisor of business 
education, Portland, Oregon, City Schools, 
is the new secretary. 

The U.B.E.A. Research Foundation, an- 
other division, elected Fred G. Archer, 
St. Cloud (Minnesota) State Teachers Col- 
lege, as president of the Foundation for the 
1955-57 term of office. He succeeds 
.H. G. Enterline of Indiana University, 
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Bloomington. The vice-president is Erwin 
M. Keithley, University of California at 
Los Angeles, and the secretary is Harves 
Rahe, University of Southern Illinois, 
Carbondale. 

Dorothy Veon, The Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, is the 1955-57 
president of the United States Chapter of 
the International Society for Business Edu- 
cation. Dr. Veon succeeds Robert E. 
Slaughter, vice-president of McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, who has served as president 
of this group since 1953. William S. Sakson 
of Hunter College, New York City, was 
re-elected vice-president. Ann Eckersley of 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain, was re-elected as secretary. 

Division presidents are also members of 
the U.B.E.A. Executive Committee. 





U.B.E.A. Related Meetings 
in Chicago 


On February 16-18, at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, there will be an 
important group of meetings. At this time 
there will be combined and related programs 
of the National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions, the U. S. 
Chapter of the International Society for 
Business Education, the United Business 
Education Association Research Foundation 
for Business Education, and the Adminis- 
trators Division of U.B.E.A. The theme of 
the meetings will be “Business Teacher Edu- 
cation and Economic Competency.” 

Dr. E. C. McGill, State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas, is president of the United 
Business Education Association; Dr. Lewis R. 
Toll, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois, is president of the National 
Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions; Dr. Dorothy Veon, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park, is 
president of the U. S. Chapter of the Inter- 
national Society for Business Education; 
Dr. Fred C. Archer, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, is president of the 
U.B.E.A. Research Foundation. 

The following is a brief outline of the 
scheduled programs: 


Thursday, February 16 
1:15 p.m.—2:30 P.M. 


Official Opening of NABTTI Convention 
First General Session 


Thursday, February 16 
2:45 p.M.—4:15 P.M. 


NABTTI Group Conferences: 

Group I — “Developing the High School 
Curriculum for More Adequate Educa- 
tion in the Economic Competencies” 

Group II — “Curricular Problems for the 
Development of Economic Compe- 
tencies in Teacher Education Institu- 
tions” 

Group III — “Problems of Discovering 
and Making Use of Materials and Re- 


sources for the Teaching of Economic 
Competencies” 


Group IV — “Methods of Teaching Eco- 
nomic Competencies Effectively In- 
cluding the Problems of Handling 
Methods Courses in This Area” 


Group V — “The Workshop as a Tech- 
nique for Preparing Teachers to Teach 
Economic Competencies” 


Thursday, February 16 
7:30 p.m.—9:00 p.m. 
UBEA Research Foundation 


Friday, February 17 
9:00 a.m.—10:15 a.m. 
NABTTI Group Conferences (Continua- 
tion of Thursday’s Discussions) 


10:30 A.m.—11:00 a.m. 
NABTTI— Summation of Group Con- 
ferences 


11:00 a.m.—11:45 A.M. 
NABTTI — “Information Please” Panel 


on Economic Competencies 


12:00 Noon-1:45 p.m. 
Joint Luncheon 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 
Administrators Division of UBEA 


4:00 p.M.—5:30 P.M. 
U. S. Chapter of International Society for 
Business Education 


7:30 p.M.—10:30 P.M. 

American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education Cooperative Pro- 
gram 

Saturday, February 18 


9:00 a.M.—10:30 A.M. 
AACTE Clinics — “The Rising Tide of 
Enrollment in Teacher Education” 
10:45 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 
NABTTI— Annual Business Meeting 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR PROGRAMS OF OFFICE PRACTICE AND PROCEDURES 


This 16-page booklet, which is available free, includes the following parts: Part I, Suggested Programs for Integrated 
Office Practice; Part II, Outlines and Suggested Materials for Programs of Office Practice and Procedures; Part III, Bibli- 
ography of Office Practice Plans; Part IV, Materials for Office Practice and Related Training. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 
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Dr. Woodward Heads 
Delta Pi Epsilon 


The Tenth Biennial National Council 
Meeting of Delta Pi Epsilon, headed by 
President Herbert A. Tonne, met at Canyon 
Inn, Spencer, Indiana, on November 10 
to 12. There were fifty delegates, officers, 
and visitors present, at which time there 
were many problems discussed such as the 
Case Book Project, Business Education 
Index, research summaries, constitution 
changes, admission policies, and _ special 
projects. 

Dr. Theodore Woodward, Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, was 
elected president for 1956-57. The following 
other officers were also elected: vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Dorothy Veon, Pennsylvania State 
University, College Park, Pennsylvania; 
secretary, Dr. Ramon Heimerl, Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, Colo- 
rado; treasurer, Dr. Frank Herndon, Mis- 
sissippi State College, Columbus, Mississippi; 
historian, Evelyn Babb, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Florida, Gainesville, 


Florida. 


First row, left to right: Dorothy Veon, vice-president; 
— Woodward, president; Evelyn Babb, his- 
torian. 

Second row, left to right: Frank Herndon, treasurer; 
Chares Hicks, executive secretary; Herbert Tonne, 
past president. 

Not shown in the picture: Ramon Heimer], secretary. 


E.B.T.A. Convention News 


Emma Audesirk, Northern Valley Re- 
gional High School, Demarest, New Jersey, 
has reported additional details concerning 
the annual convention of the Eastern Busi- 
ness Teachers Association in Atlantic City 
on March 29 to 31. The “Administration 
and Supervision in Business Education in 
the Public School”’ sectional meeting will be 
under the direction of E. Duncan Hyde, 
Department of Education, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; “Private School Administration” sec- 
tion meeting under the direction of Donald J. 
Post, director, Post Junior College of Com- 
merce, Waterbury, Connecticut; “Junior 
College” section meeting under the direction 
of Sanford L. Fisher, Fisher Junior College, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

There will be a Fellowship Luncheon on 
Thursday, March 29, sponsored by the pri- 
vate business schools under the direction 
of Donald J. Post. H. Bruce Palmer, presi- 
dent of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company of Newark, New Jersey, will be the 
banquet speaker. The subject of his speech 
will be ““The Challenge and Responsibilities 
of Leadership.” Walter Williams of the 
Atlantic City High School will be the Satur- 
day morning speaker. 


Catholic Business Education 
Association National Convention 


The national convention of the Catholic 
Business Education Association will be held 
in St. Louis, Missouri, on April 4 and 5, 
1956. The theme of the convention will be 
*‘Women in Industry.” 

The Midwest Unit of C.B.E.A. will be the 
host unit for the national convention. Sis- 
ter M. Therese, O.S.F., Madonna High 
School, Aurora, Illinois, chairman of the 
Midwest Unit, will be general chairman of 
the convention. 





are provided for the problems. 
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BASIC INCOME TAXES 
by Bower 
Provides instructional material for eight to ten units of work in bookkeeping, economics, civics, 
or general social studies classes. It is simply presented with text material, case examples, income 
tax forms, and problems. The model forms are filled in for illustrative purposes and blank forms 
List Price, 68 cents 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco 3 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 
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New Post for Milton S. Briggs 


It was announced early in December that 
Milton S. Briggs has been elected assistant 
superintendent of schools in charge of 
secondary education for the city of New 
Bedford, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Briggs received his B.B.A. degree 
cum laude from Boston University in 1931. 
He has taught in the New Bedford Public 
Schools for twenty-four years. Mr. Briggs 
assumes his new post from the position of 
assistant principal of the High School in 
charge of the Business Education Depart- 
ment. He has been serving as acting princi- 
pal since the beginning of October. 


Crowie, New Supervisor 
for Niagara Falls 


Announcement has been made that 
William H. Crowie has been appointed to 
the position of supervisor of the Business 
Department of the Secondary Schools of 
Niagara Falls, New York. 

Mr. Crowie received his Bachelor of 
Science degree in Business Administration 
from Syracuse University and he holds a 
Master of Education degree from Buffalo 
University. He has taught for twenty-two 
years in the business departments of the 
schools of Niagara Falls. 


Pennsylvania Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, held at Harris. 
burg on December 28, the following persons 
were elected as officers for the Business 
Education Section: president, Renetta Heiss, 
Altoona; first vice-president, Kenneth A. 
Schultz, York; second vice-president, 
Theodore H. Penar, Grove City; secretary, 
Edith Fairlamb, Reading; treasurer, W illiam 
Whitely, Reading. 

The officers for the Distributive Educa- 
tion Section are: president, Blanche M. 
Curran, Pottsville; vice-president, Donald 
Schwing, Greensburg; secretary, Peter 
Forliano, Hazleton. 


Bess Allen 


Bess Allen of the faculty of Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, Stillwater, died in 
Oklahoma City on November 18 after a long 
illness. 

Miss Allen graduated from A. and M. 
College in 1931 and obtained her Master’s 
degree from the same school. She served on 
the staff of A. and M. College for many years, 
both as a secretary and as a teacher. 





At the right is a list of professional books recom- 
mended for business teachers. They are all cloth 
bound. Each book will be sent postpaid at the 
price indicated, cash with the order. Examina- 
tion copies are not available, but any book 


purchased may be returned if not satisfactory. 
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PROFESSIONAL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION by Hardaway and Maier $3 


WAYS TO TEACH BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING by Andruss 


GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION by 
Dame and Brinkman 


YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING TYPE- 
WRITING by Lamb 


METHODS IN VOCATIONAL BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION by Harms 


YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING SHORT- 
HAND AND TRANSCRIPTION by Lamb 


PRINCIPLES AND PROPLEMS OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION by Walters and Nolan 3 


METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING by 
Boynton 3 




















Lessenberry Receives 


John Robert Gregg Award 


D. D. Lessenberry, 
professor of education at 
the University of Pitts- 
burgh, received the 1955 
John Robert Gregg 
Award in Business Edu- 
cation at the annual ban- 
quet of the National 
Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on December 30. 
This annual award in- 
cludes a citation in testi- 
mony of the recipient’s 
contribution to business 
education and a cash 
gift of $500, both sup- 
plied by the Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. In con- 
ferring this year’s honor on Dr. Lessenberry, 
Dr. Helen Reynolds of New York Univer- 
sity, chairman of the Administrative Com- 
mittee for the Award, read the following 
citation, which is inscribed upon a scroll: 





Dr. Lessenberry 


“To David Daniel Lessenberry — for his notable con- 
tributions as an educational philosopher, as a dynamic 
and magnetic teacher, and as an inspiring speaker; for 
his enduring and effective efforts toward the improve- 
ment, expansion, and enrichment of business education; 
for his resourceful pioneering in, and enhancement of, 
new and better patterns of business teacher training; 
for the eminence he has so deservedly attained in the 
field of typewriting instruction, to which he not only 
has contributed vigorous methods and quality materials 
but also has brought professional stature and social 
significance; for his responsible leadership in the in- 
terests and activities of business education associations; 
and for those warm and exemplary qualities of character, 
integrity, and personality that have influenced and 
inspired thousdnds of business teachers to share his 
devotion to education and youth.” 


Dr. Russell J. Hosler, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, headed the Board of Selec- 
tion for the 1955 Award. 


D. D. Lessenberry was born in Kentucky 
on September 7, 1896, and did his first study 
in business education at the Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. He earned his B.S. degree in Eco- 
nomics at Duquesne University in 1928 and 
his M.A. degree at New York University in 
1934, where he also completed most of the 
course requirements for his doctor’s degree. 
He was awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws by Westminster College in 
1943 and has done special study at Cornell 
University and at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 
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D. D. Lessenberry began his teaching 
career in a private business school. Since 
then he has taught in the high schools of 
Pittsburgh; served as vice-principal and 
principal of Business High School, Pitts- 
burgh; and from 1930 to 1955 was director 
of courses in business education and professor 
of education at the University of Pittsburgh, 
where he is still on the faculty of the School 
of Education as professor of education. 

Dr. Lessenberry is a past president of the 
National Business Teachers Association, 
Eastern Business Teachers Association, Tri- 
State Business Education Association, and 
Delta Pi Epsilon. At the University of 
Pittsburgh his students founded an under- 
graduate fraternity in business education 
and named it Delta Delta Lambda in honor 
of their teacher and friend. He is a past 
president of Oakland Rotary, Pittsburgh, 
and a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Western Pennsylvania School for Blind 
Children. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa, Kappa Phi Alpha, and Pi Eta Sigma. 

Dr. Lessenberry continues his active career 
in teaching and in directing research at the 
University of Pittsburgh. As a distinguished 
teacher, author, speaker, and educational 
philosopher, D. D. Lessenberry has made 
contributions to business education that 
have won acclaim and recognition from edu- 
cators throughout the world. 


Delta Pi Epsilon Research 
Entries Due Now 


Announcement has been made by the 
officers of Delta Pi Epsilon, national honarary 
graduate fraternity in business education, 
that entries for the Sixteenth Annual 
Research Award (1955 studies) should be 
sent before March 15 to Dr. John L. Rowe, 
College of Education, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

The Research Award abstract will be sent 
on request to those wishing it, at a moderate 
price (25 to 50 cents) depending somewhat 
on size. This publication will be a 10- to 25- 
page abstract of the Research Award study 
for each year. 





SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES 


Colleges and universities offering special 
courses for business teachers during the 
summer should send the information for 
listing in the April and May issues of THE 
BALANCE SHEET by February 15. 














D.P.E. Annual Banquet 


The 1955 Annual Banquet of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, national honorary graduate fra- 
ternity in business education, was held in 
the Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on Thursday, December 29, in con- 
junction with the National Business 
Teachers Association convention. At the 
banquet it was announced that the annual 
banquet will be rotated among the various 
regional meetings in future years. This 
recognizes the national growth of the fra- 
ternity and brings to each regional area the 
special lecture and banquet. 

The person selected to give the annual 


lecture was Dr. Harold Alberty, professor 
of education, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, who spoke on “The Core Curriculuin 
and Its Implications to Business Educa- 
tion.” 

The annual Delta Pi Epsilon award was 
made by President Theodore Woodward, 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, to Dr. D. L. Carmichael of Mich- 
igan State University, East Lansing. 

Nu chapter, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, was host chapter to this largest 
meeting, having over 200 persons in at- 
tendance. 








Indiana Business Education Conference 


On November 18 and 19 the 32nd Annual 
Indiana Business Education Conference 
was held at Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. The theme of the program 
was “The Fundamental Processes in Busi- 
ness Education.” 

The program opened on Friday morning, 
November 18, with a talk by Mrs. Tommy 
Walker, Advertising Specialists, Indianap- 


olis, on the topic, “What I Know About 
You,” followed on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday morning with major talks by 
T. James Crawford, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, in the area of “Fundamental 
Processes in Skill Subjects,” and Dr. Lewis 
R. Toll, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, on “Fundamental Processes in the 
Nonskill Areas.” 





RECORD KEEPING 


FOR EVERYONE 
for one semester * 2nd Edition * By Moore and Wheland 


Here is an entirely new book with a new approach and 


® Nontechnical 
Theory is minimized. The book is 
practical. There is a cycle development of records from 
the simple to the complex with new features introduced 
in each chapter. ® Useful Models 


new development. ® Nonvocational Records 


® Nonvocational Budgets 


Practical Applications 
It is recédgnized that everyone should keep records, but . PP 


in this book the student is taught how to keep records 
that are really simple, practical, and usable. 


Emphasis on Accuracy 
Cycle Development 

Budgeting is also woven into the various chapters. Vocabulary Study 
Taxes and other deductions from wages are handled 
in an effective manner, from the point of view of the 


worker and of the employer. ® Payroll Deductions 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 


Introductory Business 
Records 
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Southwestern Private School Meeting 


The 29th annual 
convention of the South- 
western Private Com- 
mercial Schools Associa- 
tion was held at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, Fri- 
day and Saturday, No- 
vember 25 and 26, with 
Elmo George, Jr., presi- 
dent, Enid Business Col- 
lege, Enid, Oklahoma, 
presiding. The conven- 
tion was dedicated to the 
memory of the late 
George A. Meadows, past 
president of the Associa- 
tion, and at the time of his death in Decem- 
ber, 1954, president of Meadows-Draughon 
College, Shreveport, Louisiana. 

The other general officers of the associa- 
tion are: vice-president, J. P. Howell, man- 
ager, Draughon’s Business College, Jack- 
son, Mississippi, and secretary-treasurer, 
J. D. Livingstone, vice-president, Brantley- 
Draughon College, Fort Worth, Texas. 

The officers of the teachers division are: 
president, M. H. Wiley, Central City 
Commercial College, Waco, Texas; vice- 
president, Mrs. W. M. Dunlap, Norton 
Business College, Shreveport, Louisiana; 
and secretary, Mrs. Mary Lou Polk, Tulsa 
Business College, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

President George opened the general 
assembly on Friday morning. The address 
was by Dr. Gerald A. Porter, Department of 
Business Education, University of Okla- 
homa. W. L. Strawn, president, Massey 
Business College, Houston, Texas, was the 
toastmaster of the Friday luncheon. The 
address was by Bernard H. Ehrlich, counsel, 
National Association and Council of Business 
Schools. Dr. S. J. Wanous, chairman, de- 
partment of business education, University 
of California, at Los Angeles, addressed the 








Mr. Mathis 


managers’ session Friday afternoon, while 
Crawford Treat, Gregg Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, addressed the teachers’ 
division. These addresses were followed by 
panel discussions for managers and teachers 
on secretarial practice, typewriting, book- 
keeping, and shorthand. C. I. Blackwood, 
president, Blackwood College, Oklahoma 
City, was the toastmaster of the banquet 
Friday evening. 

On Saturday morning Dr. Wanous again 
addressed the teachers. 

The managers’ session on Saturday morn- 
ing was devoted to a panel discussion on 
“New Sources of Income.” The panel mem- 
bers were Ray Baxandall, J. L. Brawford, 
Crawford Treat, and Clem Boling. 

The Saturday morning sessions for teachers 
on accounting, shorthand, and typewriting 
were led respectively by Clem Boling; 
Charles A. Zoubeck, Gregg Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company; and L. M. 
Collins, I.B.M. Corporation. 

At the business session the following of- 
ficers and directors were elected: President, 
Bish Mathis, president, Bish-Mathis In- 
stitutes, Longview, Texas, and Monroe, 
Louisiana; vice-president, Roy R. Black- 
wood, manager, Blackwood College, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma; and secretary, 
H. J. Warr, manager, Draughon’s Business 
College, Amarillo, Texas. Directors: Carl 
W. Durham, president, Durham Business 
College, San Antonio, Texas; M. H. Wiley; 
D. L. Sanders, owner and manager, Bluff 
City Business College, Poplar Bluff, Mis- 
souri; C. M. Witherington, president, 
Memphis School of Commerce, Memphis, 
Tennessee; teachers’ division — president, 
Mrs. Bernice Harrigan, Massey Business 
College, Houston, Texas; vice-president, 
Mary King, Draughon’s Business College, 
Wichita Falls, Texas; and secretary, Mrs. 
Maxine Mathews, Massey Business College, 
Houston, Texas. 
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CAREERS IN BUSINESS 


A wall chart, 18” x 24”, featuring the beginning jobs, fields of opportunity, and top jobs in various 
classifications, is available without charge to any business teacher, administrator, or counselor. 
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Bookkeeping 
Current Position Reports 
(Submitted by E. L. Zimmerman 


» Clendenin High School 
Clendenin, West Virginia) 


It has occurred to me any number of times 
that many of us are neglecting to teach 
interpretation of the records as related to 
business management. In order to teach 
my students more of the necessary uses that 
may be made of records, I use the “Current 
Position Report” shown. Many businesses 
require a weekly report that is quite similar 
to the one illustrated. 

When using the report with a practice set, 
it is wise to withhold all the envelopes except 
the one currently being used. At the conclu- 


sion of the allocated time for the completion 
of the transactions in the envelope and the 
instruction sheet, the students are required 
to complete the “Current Position Repori.” 

It will be seen that this plan will discour- 
age the practice of one student lending his 
books to another student for copying since 
he is going to need his records for the report, 
which has to be completed by everyone on 
the date due. 

The chief importance of the report is 
teaching students interpretation of records, 


Current Position Report 


Date 





CASH 


Cash balance as of (Beginning) 





Cash received 
Total 
Cash paid 


Cash balance as of (Current date) 














ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 





Accounts Receivable as of (Beginning) 








Billed 
Total 


Less collection from customers 


Accounts Receivable balance as of (Current date) 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 





Accounts payable balance as of (Beginning) 




















Add purchases on account 
Total 


Less payments to creditors 


Accounts payable balance as of (Current date) 
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A.V.A. and Related Meetings 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Vocational Association, held in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, on December 6 to 9, 
Arthur L. Walker, State Board of Education, 
Richmond, Virginia, was re-elected to the 
office of vice-president of business education 
of the A.V.A., and Roy Fairbrother, State 
Board for Vocational Adult Education, 
Madison, Wisconsin, was re-elected as 
vice-president of distributive education. 
Officers of affiliated organizations are as 
follows: 

National Association of Supervisors of 
Business Education: _ president, Robert 
Kozelka, assistant state supervisor of busi- 


ness education, State Department ‘of Educa- 
tion, Springfield, Illinois; vice-president, 
Dr. William Selden, chief of business educa- 
tion, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; secretary-treas- 
urer, Laura Nicholson, state supervisor of 
business and distributive education, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

National Association of Supervisors of 
Distributive Education: president, Otto Lo- 
gan, supervisor of distributive education for 
the state of Washington; secretary-treasurer, 
James Horan, assistant state supervisor 
for distributive education in the state of 
Virginia. 








Epsilon Chapter of D.P.E. Elects Officers 


At the annual election of officers at the 
Boston University Epsilon Chapter of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, E. Jane Reed, Salem High 
School, was elected president. Other newly 
elected officers are as follows: vice-president, 
Mary E. Connelly, Boston University, Bos- 
ton; recording secretary, Elizabeth 


MacGregor, Weymouth High School, Wey- 
mouth; corresponding secretary, Florence 
McGilvray, Wellesley High School, 
Wellesley; treasurer, Harvey Poock, Newton 
High School and Newton Junior College, 
Newtonville; historian, Catherine Lovett, 
Cambridge High and Latin School. 











Classroom Tested 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 
ADVERTISING 


5th Edition — By Rowse and Nolan 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING has been used in the classroom through 


three previous editions. 


The text material has been refined and changed to 


make it especially well suited for use in a separate advertising class or as a part 
of a distributive education program. Fundamentals of advertising are presented 
in a simple, direct, and unornamented manner. Highly technical and specialized 
information is avoided. The aim is toward the development of perspective and 
the recognition of good advertising that are important to the business employee. 
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Conventions and Conferences, Spring, 1956 








Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





Alabama Education Association. . . 

American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 
American Association of Junior Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association. 


Business Education Association of the State of New 


California Business Education Association. . . 
California Council of Business Schools... .. 

Catholic Business Education Association . . 

Central Commercial Teachers Association. . .. . 
Central Washington Business Education Association. . 
Connecticut Business Educators’ Association........ 
Eastern Business Teachers Association 

Florida Education Association 

Georgia Business Education Association... . . 
Georgia Education Association 

Idaho Business Education Association . . 

Illinois Business Education Association. ..... . 


Illinois Education Association — 
Southwestern District 


[llinois Spring Business Education Conference......... 
Illinois Summer Business Education Conference 

Illinois Vocational Association 

Indiana Business Education Clinic............. 
Indiana Business Education Conference 

Indiana U. Annual Conference on Business Education . . 
Indiana U. Conference on Business Teacher Education. . . 


Indiana U. Conference on the Responsibility of Schools 
in Better Economic Understanding 


Inland Empire Business Education Association 
Kentucky Annual Business Education Conference. ..... 
Kentucky Business Education Association 

Kentucky Education Association 

Michigan Business Education Association 


Michigan Business Education Conference 





Birmingham . 

Berkeley, California. . . 
New York City......... 
Chandler. 


Albany... . 

San Francisco... 
San Diego. 

St. Louis, Missouri . 
Davenport, Iowa. 
Seattle. . 

Storrs... . 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Btionie. .....:. 
Atlanta.... 
Pocatello. 


Peoria... .. 


eee 
Urbana. 

Urbana 

Peoria 

Terre Haute 

Terre Haute 
Bloomington 


Bloomington 


Bloomington. ..... 

Spokane, Washington. 

Lexington. .. 

Louisville 

Seer eres 

Detroit 

St. Mary’s Lake, Battle 
Creek 





March 22, 23 
April 25-28 
March 7-9 
March 23, 24 


May 11, 12 
March 25-27 
May 11, 12 
April 4, 5 
May 11, 12 
March 29-31 
May 5 
March 29-31 
April 11-14 
March 16 
March 15-17 
April 13, 14 


March 22-24 


April 6 
April 14 
July 9, 10 
March 1-3 
April 20 
February 3 
July 9, 10 


March 9, 10 


July 11 
April 5 

July 18, 14 
April 12 
April 11-13 
March 9, 10 


July 13-15 
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Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 





Date of Meeting 





Michigan Business Schools Association 

Midwest Economics Association 

Mississippi Business Education Association . 
Mississippi Education Association 
Mountain-Plains Business Education Association 


National Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions 
National Association of Cost Accountants 


National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals 


National Catholic Educational Association....... 
National Education Association — 
Regular Meeting +" 
American Association of School Administrators...... . 
National Office Management Association 
National University Extension Association 
New Jersey Business Education Association............ 
New York State College for Teachers Spring Conference. . 
New York State Vocational & Practical Arts Association . 
New York University Business Education Conference. . . 


North Carolina Association of Business Schools (joint 
meeting with South Carolina and Virginia) 


North Carolina Business Education Conference. . . 
North Carolina Education Association. ...... 


North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools 


North Dakota International Business Education 
EN, 2 Wibras vincu kis. o.y5 cc out cao eee 


Northwestern University Business Education Conference 
Ohio Business Schools Association 
Ohio Business Teachers’ Association 


Oklahoma A. & M. Annual Regional Summer Conference 
on Business and Distributive Education 


Oregon Education Association 
Pennsylvania Association of Private Business Schools 
Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association — 
Eastern Division 
Western Division 
South Carolina Education Association 
Southeastern Business College Association 


Southwestern Social Science Association 
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Indianapolis, Indiana.. .. 


Jackson . 
Jackson... 


Wichita, Kansas 


St. Louis, Missouri . 


Portland, Oregon 
Atlantic City, N. J.. 


Philadelphia, Pa......... 


Madison, Wisconsin. ... 


New Brunswick 
New York City. . 
New York City.... 


Winston-Salem... 
Greensboro.... . 


Asheville... . . 


Grand Forks 


Evanston, Illinois....... 


Columbus 


Stillwater........ 
Portland...... 


Harrisburg 


Doylestown............. 


Grove City 


NG aie na ctivased 


Chattanooga, Tenn 


San Antonio, Texas 





March 9, 10 
April 19-21 

March 14-16 
March 14-16 


June 14-16 


February 17-19 
June 24-27 


February 25-29 
April 8-6 

July 1-7 
February 18-23 
May 20-24 
May 13-16 
May 5 

May 12 

April 12-14 


July 25 


May 18, 19 
March 10 
March 22-24 


April 9-11 


June 18, 19 
July 10 
May 4, 5 


April 20, 21 


June 11, 12 
March 15-17 
May 11, 12 
April 28 
April 21 
March 15, 16 
April 27, 28 
March 30, 31 
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Name of Association 


Place of Meeting Date of Meeting 





Tennessee Education Association 
United Business Education Association 
(Joint meeting of UBEA Divisions) 
(Representative Assembly) 
Virginia Business Education Association 
Western Business Education Association 
Western Washington Commercial Teachers Association . 
Vocational and Adult 


Wisconsin Association for 


Education 


Wisconsin Business Education Institute 





Nashville March 24, 25 


February 16-18 


Portland, Oregon July 2 


Roanoke April 7 
Seattle, Washington... ..| March 29-31 


Seattle March 29-31 


Madison........ 
OS eee 


May 4, 5 
July 25-27 











New Officers for New England 


Business Educators’ Association 


The 53rd annual convention of the New 
England Business Educators’ Association 
was held at East Providence High School, 
East Providence, Rhode Island, on Saturday, 
November 19, 1955, with the president, 
Mrs. Lucy Medeiros, presiding. 

The morning session was devoted to a sec- 
tional meeting in bookkeeping, moderated 
by Dr. Lewis D. Boynton of State Teachers 
College, New Britain, Connecticut; a sec- 
tional meeting for shorthand teachers, 
moderated by Dr. Lester I. Sluder, Boston 
University; and a sectional meeting for 
office practice teachers moderated by 
Dr. James R. Meehan, Hunter College. 

At the business meeting, the following 
officers were elected: president, Stuart Dun- 
bar, Brookline High School, Brookline, 
Massachusetts; first vice-president, LeRoy A. 


Brendel, Beverly High School, Beverly, 
Massachusetts; second vice-president, Bar- 
bara Ritchie, Keene High School, Keene, 
New Hampshire; secretary, Doris Phillips, 
Burdett Business School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; treasurer, W. Raymond Burke, 
Arlington High School, Arlington, Massa- 
chusetts; assistant treasurer, Anna Lyons, 
East Providence High School, East Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island. Board of Directors: 
Lucy D. Medeiros, Central Falls High 
School, Central Falls, Rhode Island; Russell 
Wright, Manchester High School, Man- 
chester, Connecticut; Mrs. Helen D. Burrill, 
East Hartford High School, East Hartford, 
Connecticut; William Gibbs, Arlington High 
School, Arlington, Massachusetts; Rosella 
Cox, Mount Pleasant High School, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 








Indiana Conference on 
Business Teacher Education 


The program for the Ninth Conference on 
Business Teacher Education will concentrate 
on pertinent problems confronting colleges 
and universities in the preparation of busi- 
ness teachers. It will be held on Indiana 
University Campus, Bloomington, on 
March 9 and 10. Among the problems to 
receive attention are: (1) the organization 
and supervision of student teaching and 
(2) the impact of current developments in 
secondary school curriculums on business 
teacher education. Those who plan to at- 
tend the conference are invited to submit 
questions and problems for inclusion on the 
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discussion agenda. 

This conference is planned especially for 
(1) college and university faculty members 
who are interested in business teacher 
education and (2) secondary school teachers 
who are supervising student teachers in 
business education. All others who may be 
interested are invited to attend. 

Advance registration is requested. Hotel 
reservations should be made in advance. 
Further information may be obtained by 
writing to Elvin S. Eyster, Chairman, De- 
partment of Business Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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CORRELATING 
MATERIAL 


% Workbook 


% Twelve Achievement 
Tests and Two Final 
Examinations 


* FILING OFFICE 
PRACTICE SET 


Here is a book that integrates and correlates all 
the related stenographic, secretarial, and gen- 
eral office skills and knowledge that are nec- 
essary in a well-rounded office preparation 
training program. Previously acquired skills 
and knowledge are woven into a realistic new 
pattern in which additional skills and knowl- 
edge are acquired. 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE places 
proper emphasis on the personal qualities that 
are important in a business office at three points 
in the course. Make it easy for your students to 
get and hold their initial office job and gain 
further promotions by using SECRETARIAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE, Fifth Edition. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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FOR BUSINESS 


Full Circle. (Released in 1955.) This is a two-reel, 
16-mm. sound motion picture in color. It may be 
shown in 14 minutes. 


Summary. This animated film tells the story of oil. 
Barren wastes, from which people have clawed a pre- 
carious living for thousands of years, may conceal 
great wealth in the form of oil held fast in the depths of 
the rock beneath. Diagrammatically the drill is shown 
probing layer after layer of rock until it finds the 
reservoir. Once found, the land that was poor, rapidly 
becomes wealthy. The film shows how the crude oil 
is transported by pipeline from the well-head across 
mountains, through swamps, under rivers and over 
seas to refineries where it is resolved into a multiplicity 
of products demanded by the modern world — fuel 
for the machinery of industry, bitumen, lubricants, 
wax, kerosene, fuel for ships and tractors, cars and 
airplanes. Oil and its by-products have revolutionized 
transportation, agriculture, and industry. The film 
ends by showing how the story comes full circle, how 
wealth flows back into the barren lands and how this is 
used for the good of the people who live in these lands. 


Recommended Use. Recommended for use in high 
school geography classes. It also would be of interest 
to students for guidance information about the story 
of oil. 


Sale and Rental. This film may be obtained from 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York. The selling price is $135; 
the rental price is $5. 


Typing Posters. (Released in 1955.) This is a 
set of six 814” x 11” posters using cartoons to emphasize 
various faulty typing techniques. The cartoons are 
available in red and black 


Summary. The titles of the six posters are: (1) Peepin’ 
Tom, (2) Slap "Em Down Sue, (3) Dreamy Dora, 
(4) Glamorous Gertie, (5) Punchy Paul, (6) More Tap— 
Less Yap. The posters were prepared to add a touch 
of color to the class bulletin board and inject a little 
humor into the typing room. Four of the six posters 
include a brief verse to better explain the point illus- 
trated of a common faulty typing technique. 

Recommended Use. These cartoon posters may be 
used in any typewriting classroom or training program. 

Sale. The complete set of Typing Do’s and Dopes 
Poster Series may be purchased from the Business 
Teachers Guide, Poster Visual Aids, Department B, 
Box 114, Conway, New Hampshire. The selling price 
per set is $1.00. 
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Why Budget? (Released in 1950.) This 16-mm. 
sound motion picture in black and white was produced 
by Young America Films, 18 East 41st Street, New 
York 17, New York. Professor Edna A. Hill, chairman, 
Department of Home Economics, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas, acted as educational collaborator. 


Summary. The film motivates budgeting by showing 
the importance of a budget, what it is, and how to set 
it up. Illustrations are given for three types of persons: 
(a) business man, (b) young lady, (c) family man. 
A good budget helps people buy what they really want 
rather than spend on lesser desires. Many illustrations 
are provided to make a person aware of how a fixed 
income can be spent to the best advantage. The film 
points out that a good budget plan, to be effective, 
must be simple, realistic, and elastic. It also emphasizes 
that a budget will help as a guide to wise spending. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for use with 
any group of students on the junior and senior high 
school level. It may also be used to a good advantage 
for adult classes. The film would be of particular 
interest to classes in general business, bookkeeping, and 
consumer education. 


Rental. ‘““Why Budget?” may be obtained from Busi- 
ness Education Films, Film Center Building, 630 Ninth 
Avenue, New York 36, New York. The rental price 
is $2.50. 


Special Report to Stockholders. (Released in 
1952.) This 16-mm. animated, sound motion picture in 
color was produced by General Mills, Inc. The film may 
be shown in 8 minutes. 


Summary. “Special Report to Stockholders” was 
made to help viewers understand the company’s policy 
of using reinvested earnings as a source of capital. 

The film begins with a cartoon character, “The 
General” (representing General Mills), piloting a train 
on which are stacked products of the company. These 
are “magically” converted into dollars — the company’s 
total annual sales. A roadblock shears off a good portion 
of these dollars for expenses, and Uncle Sam swings 
a hefty ax to take his tax slice. A portion of the earnings 
goes to the stockholders, with the remainder being re- 
invested in the business. “Special Report to Stock- 
holders” is quite commercial in the advertising of Gen- 
eral Mills products. 

Recommended Use. This film is recommended for 
elementary bookkeeping and general business classes. 


Rental. “Special Report to Stockholders” may be 
obtained from General Mills, Inc., Film Department, 
400 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 
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The National Business Education Quarterly. 
Fall, 1955. Vol. XXIV, No. 1. This 98-page, printed, 
paper-bound issue contains abstracts of studies and 
researches in business education which were completed 
in 1954. Again the United Business Education Associa- 
tion has cooperated with Delta Pi Epsilon to bring you 
these summaries. The summaries have been collected 
by various chapters of Delta Pi Epsilon and by the 
chairmen of business education departments in certain 
colleges and universities. Except for local follow-up 
studies, which have not been included, these summaries 
represent a cross section of the research done during 
1954 for master’s and doctor’s degrees in the field of 
business education. They indicate the types of problems 
currently considered worthy of study; they illustrate 
various methods of investigation; they present a great 
variety of findings in the field; and they point up many 
recommendations and suggestions for further study. At 
the head of each summary is indicated the various sub- 
jects under which the study might be indexed. A glance 
at these subjects gives a quick indication of the content 
of the summary. The summaries have been arranged in 
alphabetical order by author, and a subject index has 
been included at the beginning of the compilation. 
Price for single copies, $2.00. Copies may be ordered 
from Hollis Guy, Executive Director, United Business 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


What You Should Know About the Law of 
Estates? 1955. This 20-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet is the first of a series by the Council on Con- 
sumer Information. It has been prepared to help you 
with one of your most important problems. The purpose 
of this booklet is to tell you in general terms how your 
property will be handled when you die, and to indicate 
various ways in which you can exercise some “‘deadhand 
control” over the administration of your estate and the 
distribution of your property. It does not tell you ex- 
actly how to make a will and plan your estate, but it 
does point out some decisions you must make and some 
important steps you should take. The Table of Con- 
tents includes (1) Be Sure to Make a Will, (2) What 
May Happen Without a Will? (3) What Should a Will 
Provide? (4) What a Will Cannot Do, (5) Hold a Family 
Council, (6) What Other Legal Steps Should Be Taken? 
(7) List All Your Property, (8) What About Taxes? 
and (9) “One Last Word.” Price 50 cents. Available 
from The Council on Consumer Information, Fred C. 
Archer, Executive Secretary, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
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How Good Are Our Teaching Materials? 
1955. This 95-page, printed, paper-bound guide was 
prepared by the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools. It is designed to help interested citizens 
become informed about the textbooks and other in- 
structional materials used in their local classrooms. The 
book is divided into two parts. Part I describes the 
many kinds of instructional materials used in today’s 
schools. To evaluate any one of them accurately and 
intelligently, citizens must be familiar with all of them 
and know how each is used. By the same token, theo- 
retical knowledge will help, but it is even more impor- 
tant to discover how teaching materials are actually used 
in the classroom. Part II is deeigned to help citizens 
find out what policies and practices are followed in their 
schools. It also offers suggestions for active cooperation 
with school authorities in making needed improvements. 
Price 15 cents. Order from Robert H. Bush, American 
Textbook Publishers Institute, One Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Tachistoscopic Training for Beginning Typ- 
ing Students in a Secondary School. 1955. This 
is a 36-page, printed booklet by Dr. Harold O. Palmer. 
This report covers a study made by Dr. Palmer on the 
use of the tachistoscope which incorporates the various 
uses of the tachistoscope and other experience with it. 
It then presents the results of a study of the use of the 
tachistoscope in the teaching of typewriting. Single 
copies free. Address your request to Keystone View 
Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


Stuart Office Attitude Scale. 1954. By James 
L. Stuart. A single sheet containing 42 criteria of at- 
titudes for measuring the attitudes of office employees. 
It is based upon a study of Dr. Stuart which won him 
the 1952 Research Award of Delta Pi Epsilon. Single 
copy, 18 cents. Lower prices in larger quantities. Scor- 
ing manual, $1.00. Order from James L. Stuart, The 
Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 


The Cost of Four Years at College. This 8-page, 
printed, paper-bound pamphlet was prepared to help 
parents estimate the approximate cost of four years at 
college. The list of 166 colleges will help in determining 
how much will be required. Available from New York 
Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 
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20: CENTURY * 


TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry and Crawford 


There are some valid reasons why so much confidence is placed in 20TH CEN- 
TURY TYPEWRITING. The scientific pattern of the early lessons, the logical 
arrangement of the skill development sections, the early practical introduction 
of business letters, the constant emphasis on correct techniques, and the pro- 
gressive build up of production skill are but a few of the factors responsible for 
this popularity. Results in the classroom have been excellent from the stand- 
point of both the teacher and the student. 


The selection of supplementary teaching materials and motivation devices has 
been widely accepted and praised by teachers. Two workbooks and sixteen 
achievement tests are available. A roll of honor, speed charts, and certificates 
are furnished free upon request. Pins are available at reasonable prices. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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A Good Reason 


Johnny: “What makes the new baby at your house 
cry so much, Tommy?” 

Tommy: “He doesn’t cry so very much—and, any- 
way, if all your teeth were out, your hair off, and your 
legs so weak you couldn’t stand on them, I guess you’d 
feel like crying yourself.” 


An Expert 


“Yes,” said the captain of the steamboat to the nerv- 
ous passenger, “I’ve been running boats on this river so 
long that I know where every snag and sandbar is.” 

Just then the boat struck a submerged snag with 
such force that it shivered from stem to stern. 

“There!” said the captain, “that’s one of them now!” 


Necessary Equipment 


Joe: “Is Glenshaw getting ready for the fishing 
season?” 


Tom: “Well, 1 saw him buying an enlarging device 
for his camera.” 


A Lesson in English 


“What is the plural of man, Willie?” asked the 
teacher. 

“Men,” answered Willie. 

“And the plural of child?” 

“Twins,” was the reply. 


You Can’t Have Everything 


Mother: “Your face is clean, but how’d you get your 
hands so dirty?” 
Small Son: ‘Washing my face.” 
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It All Depends 


“Now, gentlemen,”’ said the professor to his English 
class, “‘can any of you give me a clear, concise definition 
of a politician?” 

“I can, sir,” volunteered the son of a Congressman, 
“if you'll just tell me to which party you refer.” 


No Cause for Alarm 


Golfer (peevishly): “I’ll report you to the caddie 
master as soon as we get back.” 
Caddie: “Huh! I needn’t start worrying for ages 
yet!” 
eee 


Knows His Way Around 


Daniel Boone was once asked if he had ever been lost 
in the woods. “Never got lost,” Boone replied, “but 
I was bewildered for three days.” 


s . a 
No Great Mystery 


Financial wizard: ‘Where in heaven’s name does all 
that grocery money go that I give you?” 
Wife: “Stand sidewise and look in the mirror.”’ 


= © * 
A Poor Guess 


Auctioneer: “‘What am I offered for this beautiful bust 
of Robert Burns?” 

Man (in crowd): “That ain’t 
Shakespeare.” 

Auctioneer: “Well, folks, the joke’s on me. That 
shows what I know about the Bible.” 


Burns — that’s 


It Takes Time 


Joe: “How long did it take your wife to learn to 
drive?” 
Ray: “It'll be 10 years this fall.” 
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Applied Business 
Arithmetic 


Sixth Edition - By Curry and Piper 


In APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, Sixth Edition, first things have been 
placed first; and everything is in its proper place in a functional, practical, 
concrete approach to the fundamental processes. Addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, division, common and decimal fractions and other basic processes 
are first taught through everyday business applications. This plan makes each 
new arithmetic process interesting and meaningful. Drill is then provided 
through oral, mental, and written problems followed by additional application 
problems. 


Retention of skill and knowledge is assured in APPLIED BUSINESS ARITH- 
METIC. There are periodic reviews that are cumulative in nature. Each of the 
reviews is planred to keep alive all skills and knowledge learned in previous 
lessons. Special sections at the end of the book provide drills for accuracy and 
speed and supplementary problems. 





CORRELATING MATERIALS 


* Optional workbook 

* Eight achievement tests 

* Comprehensive solutions book 
* Helpful teachers’ manual 











SOUTH - WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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New Officers for Texas Business 
Education Association 


At a meeting held in San Antonio on 
November 24 to 26, the following officers 
were elected to the Texas Business Educa- 
tion Association: president, Louis Higgin- 
botham, supervisor of business education, 
Houston Independent School District, 
Houston; vice-president, Mrs. Norma Hall, 
Lamar State College of Technology, Beau- 
mont; treasurer, Elizabeth Seufer, Milby 
High School, Houston; reporter, Miss Illice 


lio, Burbank Junior High School, Houston; 
historian, Mrs. Phelma Moore, Pan American 
College, Edinburg. 

The Association voted to publish a news- 
paper. The editorial staff is as follows: 
Nancy Dorsey, Lamar State College of 
Technology, Beaumont; Elizabeth Seufer, 
Milby High School, Houston; Marjorie 
Keaton, Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth; Lamar Fly, High School, Cuero. 








California Business Education 
Association Convention 


The 1956 convention of the California 
Business Education Association will be held 
on March 25, 26, and 27 in San Francisco 
at the Sheraton-Palace Hotel. The theme of 
the convention will be “Human Relations in 
Business.” The main emphasis will be upon 
the development of “human relations” in 
business classrooms. 


Robert E. Slaughter, vice-president of | 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, will be the | 
theme speaker introducing business leaders | 
for the section meetings on Monday. 

John A. Pendery, office manager of South- | 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will introduce the theme for an impos- 
ing group of educational experts. 














INTENSIVE 
CLERICAL AND 
CIVIL SERVICE 

TRAINING 


Second Edition 


Arithmetic 
Grammar 


Punctuation and 
Capitalization 


Business Vocabulary 
Vocabulary 





By Fisher and Fisher 











INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAIN- 
ING provides intensive pre-employment training in the 
basic information and skills that are required for clerical 
positions in government and in business offices. 


The textbook (a combination textbook and workbook), 
with the accompanying tests, is designed for a final 
intensive drive to prepare students to take jobs in busi- 
ness and to pass civil service examinations for clerks, 
typists, and stenographers. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Dallas 2 
San Francisco 3 


Spelling 


Office Machines and 
Equipment 


Office Reference 
Material 


Communications 
Correspondence 
Filing 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 


Tests of Aptitudes 
and Capacities 
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